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CONDITION OF ENGLAND QUESTION. 


PARLIAMENT, we are glad to observe, has lately done 
less in the discussion of the ‘ Condition of England 
Question’ than was its wont in our young days. The 
subject has apparently been bequeathed to literature ; 
and if we do not get speeches, there is no want of books 
to show that things are going on in a very bad way. 
One of the latest expositors of our social grievances is 
Mr Joseph Kay, who has treated his subject at some- 
what immoderate length, in a work which, if not mani- 
festing high philosophic power, is .at least remarkable 
for its body of facts, and the earnestness with which 
these are detailed and commented on.* Mr Kay’s pro- 
duction takes the form principally of a comparison be- 
tween continental and English life. He has travelled 
over all parts of Western Europe, and has everywhere 
inquired into the state of manners, education, and means 
of living—the whole of the results of these patient in- 
quiries being compared with similarly-observed circum- 
stances in Great Britain. As this kind of investigation 
bears some relation to our own pursuits while abroad— 
as we have indeed in some places gone on Mr Kay’s 
tracks, and visited the same towns, schools, and prisons 
—we may be permitted to compare notes on the subject. 

Let us, however, in the first place, min over a few of 
the autbor’s conclusions on the aspect of home affairs. 
According to his view, society amongst us is in an ex- 
ceedingly rotten and precarious state. Wealth is aggre- 
gating into large masses in few hands. A poor and 
struggling class, without hope, dissolute, and dangerous, 
is becoming more numerous. On abject pauperism 
nearly six millions of pounds are spent annually, under 
the poor-laws in England. Besides this, enormous sums 
are dispensed in supporting hospitals and other charities, 
Yet all that is done to rescue the people from the hor- 
tors of famine and the deepest vice and misery fails to 
efect its object. In vain we get up workhouses, ragged 
schools, houses of refuge; in vain we place restrictions 
on the sale of spirituous liquors; and nearly in vain do 
teachers, secular and religious, ply their vocation. Look 
at the state of things where population has densely 
congregated. ‘I speak with deliberation when I say 
that I know no spectacle so degraded, and, if I may be 
allowed to use a strong word, so horrible, as the back 
streets and suburbs of English and Irish towns, with 
their filthy inhabitants; with their crowds of half-clad, 
filthy, and degraded children, playing in the dirty ken- 
nels; with their numerous gin-palaces, filled with people 
whose hands and faces show how their flesh is, so to 
speak, impregnated with spirituous liquors—the only 
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solaces, poor creatures, that they have !—and with poor 
young girls, whom a want of religious training in their 
infancy, and misery, have driven to the most degraded 
and pitiful of all pursuits. Greater evils never threat- 
ened civilisation and religion than the great cities which 
have been springing into existence within the last one 
hundred years. If we would save civilisation, religion, 
and the morality and happiness of our people, we must 
reform our towns. And one great step towards that 
end wiil be to do away with those causes which drive 
so many of our agricultural population into them.’ 
Channing verifies this gloomy picture. ‘ ‘To a man who 
looks with sympathy and brotherly regard on the mass 
of the people, who is chiefly interested in the “lower 
classes,” England must present much that is repulsive. 
. . . The condition of the lower classes at the present 
moment is a mournful comment on English institutions 
and civilisation. The multitude are depressed in that 
country to a degree of ignorauce, want, and misery, 
which must touch every heart not made of stone. In 
the civilised world there are few sadder spectacles than 
the present contrast in Great Britain of unbounded 
wealth and luxury, with the starvation of thousands 
and tens of thousands, crowded into cellars and dens, 
without ventilation or light, compared with which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, 
brutal degradation, in the neighbourhood and presence 
of stately mansions, which ring with gaiety, and dazzle 
with pomp and unbounded profusion, shock us as no 
other wretchedness does. . . . It is a striking fact, that 
the private charity of England, though almost incredible, 
makes little impression on this mass of misery; thus 
teaching the rich and titled “to be just before they are 
generous,” and not to look to private munificence as a 
remedy for the evils of selfish institutions.’ 

The condition of the juvenile poor in the large towns 
is most afflicting of all, because it is the source whence 
general crime is produced. In London, with all its 
charitable appliances, there are at all times many thou- 
sands of deserted, roaming, and lawless children who 
crowd the streets, and never enter a school. The 
state of the houses in which the poor and dissolute 
herd together has been frequently made known. ‘In 
these wretched dwellings all ages and all sexes— 
fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, grown-up 
brothers and sisters, stranger adult males and females, 
and swarms of children—the sick, the dying, and the 
dead—are herded together, with a proximity and mutual 
pressure which brutes would resist; where it is physically 
impossible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life ; 
where all sense of propriety and self-respect must be 
lost, to be replaced only by a recklessness of demeanour 
which necessarily results from vitiated minds.’ Mr 
Kay occupies at least a hundred pages in describing the 
horrors of these dens. 
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We pass on to another indication of moral disorder— 
the practice of infanticide. This crime, which is of 
modern date in England, is carried on principally with a 
view to profit. Young children are entered into burial- 
clubs, in order that sums of money may be paid at their 
death. Poison, or slow drugging, is the means of de- 
struction employed. One official says—‘I have no 
doubt that infanticide, to a considerable extent, has 
been committed in the borough of Stockport. I know 
it to be the opinion of some of the respectable medi- 
cal practitioners in Stockport that infanticides have 
been commonly influenced by various motives—to ob- 
tain the burial moneys from the societies in question, 
and to be relieved from the burthen of the child’s sup- 
port. The parties generally resort to a mineral poison, 
which, causing sickness, and sometimes purging, assumes 
the appearance of the diseases to which children are 
subject; and as they then take the child to a surgeon, 
who prescribes after a very cursory examination, they 
thus escape any suspicion on the part of their neigh- 
bours.’” Mr Chadwick mentions that ‘at the Liverpool 
assizes, in 1843, a woman named Eccles was convicted 
of the murder of one child, and was under the charge of 
poisoning two others with arsenic. Immediately after 
the murders were committed, it appeared she went to de- 
mand a stated allowance of burial money from the em- 
ployers of the children. The collector of a burial society, 
one of the most respectable in Manchester, stated to 
me strong grounds for believing that it had become a 
practice to neglect children for the sake of the money 
allowed.’ A collector of rents gives in evidence that he 
is often promised payment when a child dies—the death 
of the unhappy infant being coolly spoken of as the 
event that is to bring in funds to pay the quarter’s 
dues. 

Frightful as is the demoralisation and misery of large 
towns, our author goes on to show that the degree of 
vice prevalent in the rural districts is as bad, only more 
scattered and shrouded from general observation. The 
facts revealed by statistical returns are very striking on 
this point. We pick out two or three examples. In 
Rutlandshire, with no manufactures, and 22 inhabi- 
tants to every hundred acres, the ratio of criminals is 
1 to 439 inhabitants. In Lancashire, nearly covered 
with manufactures, and 147 inhabitants to every hun- 
dred acres, the ratio of criminals is 1 to 509 inhabitants. 
And so on, it is demonstrated by undeniable figures 
that ‘in regard to juvenile crime North Lancashire is 
very greatly surpassed by 22 counties, most of which 
are agricultural; and that in female criminality it is 
surpassed by 19 counties, almost all of which are also 
agricultural!’ 

Such, to use a lawyer's phrase, is Mr Kay’s ‘ case.’ 
He makes out entirely, to his own satisfaction, that 
British society is on the eve of dissolution; at least 
cannot be expected to last any great length of time, un- 
less ‘something be done. Mr Kay is apparently an 
alarmist. We nevertheless believe that, while every 
fact adduced respecting the prevalence of pauperism 
and crime may be true, the conclusions drawn by Mr 
Kay may be exceedingly erroneous. Deplorable as is 
the condition of the lower departments of society, we 
have the consolation of thinking that it springs from 
no institutional usages, but purely from self-inflicted 
improvidence. In no country in Europe is the humble 
labourer so lightly taxed as in England. Exempted 
from assessed taxes and local rates, he is exposed only 
to certain excise imposts; and these, excepting on the 
article soap, he may avoid without injury to health or 


happiness. While the state thus leaves his earnings 
almost untouched, it does not take a single hour of his 
time—a most important exemption, for the German is 
obliged by law to serve three years in the army at the 
most valuable period of life, and every year afterwards he 
is subjected to a profitless and vexatious drill for forty 
days. Further, the English workman may travel when 
and where he likes, without passports or permission— 


asked—Does not the accumulation of wealth among the 
higher classes in England indicate the impoverishment 
of those beneath them? No such thing. Riches are 
not a distinct entity. No one can say where they begin 
or end; and besides, it is matter of statistical fact 
that wealth is not increasing among the higher classes, 
so called, but in the hands of the great body of the 
people, as a natural result of their industry and fore- 
sight. 

What says an acute observer on this interesting and 
often misunderstood subject :—‘It is the common 
theme of foreign travellers who visit England, and of 
many superficial observers among ourselves, that the 
social state of the English nation is a monstrous junc- 
tion of boundless wealth, extravagance, and luxury 
above, and of utter destitution, misery, and suffering 
below. They look only at the upper and lower strata 
of the social mass, and do not perceive that all between 
the two is densely filled up with incomes and earnings 
of every amount and every fractional difference, from 
the highest, the thousands or tens of thousands a year, 
down to zero. There is no vacuum in the mass between 
the top and the bottom, as in the social state of the 
Continent. A zero, a destitution, total and extreme at 
one end of the social chain, there must be in every 
country. In considering the proportionate wellbeing 
of the working-class in different countries, the question 
is—Where is this zero farthest removed? where is the 
tendency to sink to it, or to rise above it, the strongest? 
Now it is evident that where the middle of the social 
body is most fully occupied with incomes of all degrees, 
and where there is most capital and most expenditure 
in the most hands, there is most employment for the 
working man, and most tendency in his condition to 
rise above zero in the scale of earnings, income, and 
wellbeing.* Lamentable as are some of the social fea 
tures of the present age, they are undisputably an im- 
provement on what prevailed a century ago. We no 
longer hang up twenty men in a morning at Newgate; 
burglaries and highway robberies are now rarely heard 
of ; if the workhouse is full, the roads and streets are 
not crowded with loathsome beggars as we remember 
them to have been; sorning, or taking food by force, is 
utterly gone; we do not hear of children being kid- 
napped and sent off in shiploads to the plantations, as 
was the practice little more than eighty years since; 
the analogous crimes of abduction and crimping are now 
equally out of use; smuggling and contraband distilla- 
tion carry on a feeble existence in comparison to their 
rifeness even so late as thirty years ago. In a hundred 
other things there is a similar advance. The author 
before us refers to the gin palaces and other ministrants 
of intemperance. We have the same answer. There 
exists the most conclusive evidence to prove that 
drunkenness is not nearly so prevalent as it was in for- 
mer times. The vice has but descended to lower levels. 


Samuel Laing. 1850. 
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| upon the parish. 


Sixty years ago, lords and gentlemen of property drank 
days at a time; and he was reckoned a niggardly 
who did not insist seeing his guests roll under 
this now? Gone! High 
uge among classes whom it was 


worse in station and comforts 
Certain we are that in a 


ask himself whether 


| he is not better housed, fed, clothed, and educated than 
| was his grandfather, supposing his family to have re- 


mained in its former relative position? Is there a single 
female domestic servant in Great Britain at this mo- 
ment who does not own more elegancies of dress, not to 
speak of comforts, than did most ladies at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century? We are confident that 
there is not a working-man who earns twenty shil- 


| lings a week, and is careful of these earnings, but has 


better clothing—paltry ornaments not included—than 
had any gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne. Look 
around dwellings of even an i kind. Observe 
its carpets, mirrors, glass windows, hangings, fire- 
grates, cutlery, stoneware, crystal, and plate; and say 
if such could have been shown in dwellings of a simi- 
lar class not three generations back? Probably such 
instances of general advancement will be held as proved, 
and yet much remains to deplore and condemn. So 
far we are willing to go with Mr Kay. Because society 
has proiigiously improved in material and moral 
aspects, there is no reason why we should stop improv- 
ing. Only let it be carefully considered wherein 
improvements should consist. 

Unfortunately we cannot have the satisfaction of join- 
ing Mr Kay in his projects of amelioration. He seems 
to be the studied advocate of a crotchet. His crotchet is, 
that our social evils spring from certain legal arrange- 
ments. Property in land is centering in few hands; 
the law supports this principle through the agency of 
entails, primogeniture, and other arrangements. Not 


| having an opportunity of acquiring territorial property, 


the labouring peasant has nothing to hope or toil for. 
He practises no self-denial, no economy. He marries, 
regardless of how many children he brings into a 
Once a peasant, he must always remain 
When overtaken by old age, he can only go 
‘I cannot too often repeat, that the 
great primary causes of the pauperism and Bs. sem 
of our peasants are the utter hopelessness and helplessness 
of their position. We have done all we -! to prevent 
their helping themselves, and to deprive them of every 
strong inducement to practise self-denial, prudence, and 
economy. A man will not practise self-denial, economy, 
and prudence, without an object. What object has an 
English peasant to practise them? A peasant cannot 
possibly buy land as the foreign peasant does. He can- 
not get a farm, even as a tenant-at-will of it. He can- 
not buy a house, or a plot of ground on which to build 
ahouse. He cannot even get the lease of a cottage. 
He cannot buy or get the lease of a garden. He often 
cannot even get the mere occupation of a cottage for 
himself. He is often obliged to take his wife to his 
father’s or his brother’s cottage, and to sleep with her 
in their bedroom. What earthly inducement, then, has 
such a peasant to gy self-denial and economy ? 
Absolutely none. He does not, therefore, practise any.’ 
There surely lurks some fallacy in this strangely-put 
statement. It may happen that in certain parts of England 
cottages with small gardens, and also patches of land, 
are difficult to be obtained; but in other quarters they 
abound, and may be rented or bought according to taste. 
Passing this over, however, we would deny altogether 
the propriety of peasants buying cottages or patches of 
land, and for the = reason, that this species of pur- 


4 peasant. 


chase injuriously fixes a family to a -_. In Scotland, 
the instances are numerous of men being kept in a state 
of semi-starvation in consequence of ig to some 


the | it makes him a good and conservative citizen even in 


petty heritage, while at the same time there was offered 
to them employment and a comfortable subsistence little 
more than a dozen miles off. The small tenures on the 
continent are the subject of Mr Kay’s unqualified admi- 
ration. He would appear to wish that the whole land 
of this country should be cut up into morsels of five to 
ten acres, and sold to farm-labourers. Then would ensue 
an earthly paradise—no more improvident marriages, no 
redundant and impoverished population, no crowding 
into towns, and therefore none of that demoralisation 
with which cities now unfortunately abound. Peace, 
comfort, decency, are to prevail. The picture which is 
presented of small proprietorship in Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, is doubtless fascinating :— 
* The majority of even the French peasants who hove at- 
tained the age of thirty-five possess houses and farms of 
their own, the latter averaging from five to eight acres 
in size. The foreign peasant feels that his fate is in his 
own hands. He knows that if he postpones his mar- 
riage, he will be able to purchase a house and farm of 
his own, and thus to establish his own complete inde- 
pendence. He is not dependent on agents of 

or on landlords for the condition of his house, or for its 
tenure, or for the tenure of his farm, or for the social 
position of his family. All this, as well as his own 
future success in life, depends solely and entirely on 
his own exertions. This stimulates his energies and 
exertions. This makes his life hopeful and happy. This 
ennobles and develops his own character. This makes 
him a good citizen. This makes him a successful far- 
mer. This increases his intelligence; and while it 
makes his life hopeful and happy even amid privations, 


times of suffering and distress.’ Our author, even in 
his most enthusiastic moments, does not say that foreign 
small proprietors live better than our own rural labourers ; 
and we know they do not. Why, then, with superior 
means, do not our try exercise similar virtues ? 
Hopelessness of condition is said to be the cause. But 
it is mischievous to say that a man may abandon him- 
self to despair because he cannot buy or inherit land. 
Land is only valuable to the extent of its productive- 
ness. If, with the severest toil, a five-acre property pro- 
duce in value only 128. per week—and we should greatly 
doubt that so much could be wrung from it—the un- 
propertied English peasant, by hiring out his labour 
for 12s. per week, is better off without land; because 
he has sunk no capital, and at a day's notice he can go 
abroad in search of employment. 

Nor is the system of small tenures of continental 
Europe to be recommended for its exempting men from 
cares. The proprietorship is in most instances a delu- 
sion. It is stated, on good authority, that over the 
entire land of France, which is thoroughly parcelled 
out, there hang mortgages for loans to the extent of five 
hundred millions of pounds, requiring a payment of 
thirty millions of interest annually. As this interest is 
only rent under a different name, we are constrained to 
foresee the worst evils which usually spring from the 
renting of small patches of land—over-population, indi- 
vidual misery, and national disasters. Prudent as the 
French habitually are as regards marriage and its con- 
sequences, there is too much reason to observe that their 
small-tenure system actually produces more population 
than the country can support. Our redundant numbers 
are absorbed by trades and manufactures. In France, 
however, there can be no such absorption; for as the 
mass of the people are poor land-owners, with barely the 
means of existence, they cannot, or, from their thrift, 
will not, buy manufactured goods. In this way trade 
has no encouragement, and consequently can = little 
employment. In short, but for the absorption of young 
men by the army, France would swarm with myriads 
of houseless marauders, and society would perish amidst 
the outburst of an intractable and im 
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intended to avert. Elementary education may modify, 
but cannot remove, the social defects of a country 
placed in these circumstances. Wherever there is po- 
verty or penurious thrift, there will also be usually found 
meanness of ideas. With all their popular instruc- 
tion, the Germans throughout have not manifested a 
degree of practical intelligence above that of a trade’s 
union. On the occasion of their temporary political 
freedem in 1848, they made the most strenuous efforts 
to re-establish all the restrictions on trade and handi- 
craft which had been previously abolished by their 
autocratic governments. While half-deranged on the 
subject of liberty and equality, the people poured in peti- 
tions to the parliament at Frankfort, praying that taxes 
should be imposed on machinery; that there should be 
no spinning or weaving except by hand-labour; and 
that certain ancient rules respecting apprenticeship and 
journeymanship ought to be ized and enforced. 
In Prussia these restrictions have been re-imposed, in 
order to satisfy popular prejudice. Is the structure of 
society that produces such consequences a thing to be 
admired and copied by Englishmen? The truth is, that 
the system of small proprietorship on the continent has 
in less than two generations made it an impossibility to 
furnish the materials of an intelligent constitutional 
government. In France and Germany the choice lies 
only between anarehy and military despotism; and be- 
yond this choice the system of universal peasant pro- 
prietory appears to have set an impassable barrier. 
That operatives and rural labourers must inevit- 
ably brutalise, if prevented from making investments 
in land, is, we repeat, a mischievous fallacy. Let all 
antiquated restrictions on the transfer and breaking- 
up of large territorial possessions be by all means re- 
moved. But further than this leave things to the course 
of natural events. Without troubling themselves with 
land, the working-men of Great Britain can have no 
difficulty in seeking odt investments for their earn- 
ings. Where is there a country on the face of the 
habitable globe in which a man will find such scope 
for his genius; such encouragement for his enterprise ; 
such rewards for his industry and prudence? Contem- 
plate, however, the débris which is accumulating and 
festering even in the midst of the most gigantic tokens 
of social advancement! And why is there such a mass 
of human wreck? Setting aside exceptions which 
spring from the inscrutable inflictions of Providence, 
there can be only one stern answer—IMPROVIDENCE! 
Let us denounce this hideous sin with all the energy of 
which we are capable; and yet not neglect to view 
it as inno small degree a consequence of the very 
scattered over these islands. What is it 
but an improvident expenditure of the wages of labour 
—a reckless sacrifice of the great and unknown future 
to immediate and mean gratifications—that fills our 
prisons, oppresses our poor-rates, sends forth to the 
streets hordes of homeless and ragged children, and pro- 
duces that dismal overcrowding of dwellings, with its 
attendant demoralisation, which is avowedly the scandal 
of the age?* Let us not be told that this prodigious 
vice springs of necessity out of any forms of society, or 
would be remediable by pulling down all to one broad 
cheerless level. On no common sense are 
the careful to be inseparably allied with the careless. 
Only one shred of excuse can be offered in extenuation 
of the improvidence which the most careful are the 
readiest to deplore ; it is, that it is the sin of ignorance, 
and, as such, is primarily imputable to a want of educa- 
tion—not meaning by that abused word the arts merely 
of reading and writing, but of a thorough training in 
moral habits and rearing into intellectual strength ; and 
we would add, if need be, by compulsion, should nothing 


lati. 


* At the late meeting of the British A at Edinburgh, 
es was read by Mr G. K. Porter on the self-imposed taxation 
the working-classes, which, on statistical evidence, places this 
vice of reckless expenditure in a most appalling point of view. In 
a subsequent number we hope to be able to offer an abstract of Mr 
Porter's able paper. 


else be available. If society is in any respect to blame, 
herein lies the head and front of its offending. Occu- | 
pied too exclusively in material pursuits, it incautiously 
neglects the institution of such enginery of universal | 
education as would prevent in a great measure the | 
growth of that lamentable ignorance which. weighs 
down the resources of the nation, and maintains the 
gloom of savagery amidst the brightest gleams of civi- | 
lisation. w. C. 


THE LEVANTINE BALL. 


‘Come and take your soup with me, and we will talk’— 
here followed an enumeration of hack Alexandrian topics. 
Such was the purport of a letter which I received one | 
afternoon as I lay on my divan lazily inhaling the fumes | 
that were wafted from the kitchen on an almost imper- 
ceptible breeze across the courtyard. The writer was | 
a friend at whose table I had spent many pleasant even- 
ings; and though I had been hugging myself with the 
delicious idea that I was housed for the next twenty- 
four hours, I could not resist the temptation, and mus- | 
tering up courage, announced that I dined out, and with 
a considerable exertion of energy got into the street. | 
It was the hour most trying to the European living | 
in Egypt. Sunset was approaching, and a thin curtain | 
of gray was already drawn across the sky. The mina- 
rets and the kiosques on the house-tops were brightly 
gilded for a moment or two after I began my walk, and 
then suddenly grew dim, as a purple flag fluttered on 
the loftiest gallery of Sheik Ibrahim, and the heavy 
boom of a gun announced the beginning of the Moslem 
day. For some time the air had been filling with that 
mysterious vapour called dew; and before I had taken | 
a hundred steps, my garments were already humid, and 
a tepid, clammy perspiration began to burst out over | 
my whole body. The true recipe for fever and ophthal- | 
mia is to go out at this hour. The sandy dust that | 
covers the streets and lies thick upon the plain darkens 
as under the influence of a shower, and white trousers | 
are defiled up to the knees with this curious kind of | 
mud. Most persons hasten to take refuge in their 
apartments, or at anyrate put on warm clothing and | 
walk briskly. Old residents learn to affront the danger | 
by habit, but new-comers always suffer more or less. | 

I arrived, languid and dispirited, at the rendezvous, | 
but the gay company collected soon put me in good- | 
humour. Five or six men and one lady formed the 
party, all determined to be merry, so that the conver- 
sation was almost as sparkling as the champagne and 
as piquant as the viands. There had been no settled re- | 
solve to ‘make a night of it, but it happened that all 
were disgusted with the sober plodding of the day, and 
were bent on fun; if necessary, upon mischief. As soon | 
as the pipes were brought in, and with accurate remi- 
niscence of Cockney customs, the port and the sherry | 
were throwing their ruby or their golden colours on the 
mahogany table ; and as soon as the lady, under plea of | 
fatigue, had retired, a perfect volcano of pent-up aspi- 
rations after jollity burst forth. I do not report the 
conversation, which consisted principally of ‘Ha! ha! 
ha!’ but jumping at once to the conclusion, record 
that, in about an hour, we were all crowded into a little 
balcony, built upon principles which a Chinese might 
envy. It was the second storey of the house, which, 
with twenty others, had been run up after a European 
sketch, in which the laws of perspective had been duly 
observed. ‘The Arab architect had noticed that the 
windows and balconies of the upper storeys were smaller 
than those of the lower; so reversing the rule of Phidias 
—who enlarged the head of his colossal Jupiter—he 
diminished the proportions of the upper ornaments, and 
succeeded in producing a perfectly unique effect. 

But I have to do with the tenants of the balcony. 
They were all young men, or men who considered them- 
selves young, with all their playful ideas stirred up by 
a generous repast, So the first thing that drew their 
attention—all else was dark and dismal in the plain— 
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was a flood of light proceeding from the upper windows 
of a house two doors off; and not only light, but eke 
strains of European music. ‘Ha!’ cried one of us, ‘ the 
Levantine P—— is giving a ball! I ought to have 
known it; for the charming Rosina has been observed 
to be ina bustle for two days, and to have rarely ex- 
hibited her beauty to the idle youths in the plain.’ 

* And he has not invited us!’ we all exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

The reason was, that not one had any particular claim 
to be invited; but we felt hurt all the same. What 
right had this rascally Levantine—I repeat the mildest 
word used—to amuse himself quietly with his friends 
without the assistance of ‘ the most amiable,’ ‘ the most 
sprightly,’ ‘the most fashionable, ‘the most polking,’ 
and ‘the most spirituel,’ youth in Alexandria? We 
each assumed one of these names; and a stout gentle- 
man, who had not yet spoken, added, ‘and the most 
portly.’ From whom the proposition proceeded I do 
not remember, but a unanimous resolve was almost at 
once come to, that as we had not been invited, we were 
bound to invite ourselves. A difficulty presented itself: 
we were all in dinner costume—that is, in loose jackets 
and trousers; and we knew that when Levantines 
assume the European, they are even more punctilious 
than their models. ‘The most spirituel’ made a bril- 
liant suggestion. We were in the house of ‘the most 
amiable :’ nothing was simpler than to ransack his 
wardrobe. So off we started, and in ten minutes had 
rigged ourselves out to our perfect satisfaction, it being 
well kept in mind that our good dinner had made us of 
easy composition. As a specimen, I will mention that 
‘the most sprightly ’—who records this incident—wore 
a blue dress-coat with vast gilt buttons, that reached 
nearly to his ankles; patent-leather boots, that, being 
twice too long, cocked up most impertinently at the 
toes; a stock that swallowed up his chin; and a shirt- 
collar that threatened his eyes. The others were fitted 
out with equal elegance, especially ‘the most portly,’ 
who, having come without a waistcoat, appropriated one 
that would have required a shawl in order to conceal 
the space left between it and his trousers. 


* Being thus bedizened and accoutered, 
Not on the inside, but the outward’— 


we unbidden guests started off to the ball; but, by a 
freak of fancy, resolved to go by the house-tops instead 


| of by the street. This operation was much more easily 


accomplished than would be the case in Europe. The 
roofs are flat, and are divided only by low walls; so 
with a short ladder, which we hauled after us, we 
soon reached the top of Signor P——’s house, having 
only encountered a variety of cats, and one or two owls. 
To our great surprise the terrace-door was closed; and 
as we had no mind to call for assistance, the idea was 
broached of returning the way we came. But ‘the 
most portly’ had forgotten to pull the ladder over the 
last wall, and a retreat could only be accomplished by 
a great deal of scrambling and sprawling. This was an 
annoying position, especially as all the windows looking 
upon the great quadrangular court were open, and we 
could hear the sound of music, and could see cavaliers 
walking their ladies in the half-lit corridor, and pro- 
bably whispering soft things in their ear. 

At length it was discovered that the lower panel of 
the door had been made to open for the passage of an 
enormous dog, luckily now down stairs. We resolved 
to creep through this hole; and as it was tolerably wide, 
all managed very well except ‘the most portly,’ who 
absolutely stuck fast. ‘The most spirituel’ gravely 
proposed to leave him there, and call forhim on our 
return; but as he promised to wring the neck of this 
impertinent adviser, we took hold of his arms, and with 
a smothered ‘ heave-ho!’ hauled him through, very 
crestfallen, and perfectly disgusted with himself for 
having joined in the frolic of ‘a pack of foolish boys.’ 

Now came the most trying part of the adventure— 


our self-presentation. Having smoothed as well as pos- | playful 


sible our ruffled plumes, we 
bell. A black opened the door; 
matter of course that we were i 


and rung the 
and taking it as a 
vited, ushered us at 
once into the saloon, where we met a tall, big, respec- 
table-looking man, who stood aghast at beholding us, 
and began to open an enormous mouth so slowly, and 

et continuously, that we all expected to be able to 

p down it, one after the other, in a few minutes ; and 
would certainly have done so, for the novelty of the 
thing, had not the worthy host suddenly recollected 
himself, and checking the movement of up-and-down 
expansion, began to dilate the same organ in an oppo- 
site direction, so as to produce a kind of smile, or grin 
of welcome. The head of our party made a short 
apology; said something about ‘ well-known hospitality,” 

a little about his friends, ‘ distinguished strangers ;’ 
then expressed admiration of the splendour of the apart- 
ments, of the elegance of the company; and, in short, 
carried by storm an introduction for us all to Signora 
P——, who reclined languidly, in full Levantine cos- 
tume, upon a divan, and received us with astonished 
politeness. Altogether, the thing passed off very well, 
although for some time Signor P—— seemed in a sort 
of puzzled, muddled state, out of which he started with 
a frightened look if he caught one of our eyes, and 
bowed profoundly. At length he determined to be 
hospitable; and advancing towards ‘the most portly,’ 
tried to muster up his English, and said, ‘ You— 
paunch ?” 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the stout gentleman, becoming very 
red, ‘my name’s not Paunch.’ 

‘Very good,’ quoth the host, quite delighted at being 
understood, as he thought, and looking cunning. ‘I 
know—too much paunch déja—eh? Face red; ha—ha! 
Tea better for you, sir! Ahmed—hat el shai‘ Sorry 
you got drunk, sir!’ This was said in perfect sim- 
plicity, and was only too explicit on account of the 
worthy gentleman’s limited knowledge of our vocabu- 
lary; but Mr Paunch—who is known by that name 
even to this day—grew redder and redder, and showed 
symptoms of apoplexy. We came to his assistance; 
and having by this time understood that punch was 
intended to be offered, we accepted gratefully, and were 
astonished to be treated with copious tumblers of gin 
and water! 

We now, to use language suited to the occasion, began 
to ‘ make up to the ladies,’ for we were determined on a 
dance. But in the first place let me say something 
about the company collected. They were nearly all 
members of what may be called the civilised Levantine 
class—that is, although born or bred in the country, 
they affected to throw off their own manners, and adopt 
those of the Europeans. All the men, therefore, were 
dressed out in clothes imported ready-made from Malta 
—where there are fashionable tailors—or in painful imi- 
tations of the said clothes by two domiciled Snips. I 
cannot say that there was any particular elegance dis- 
played in the mode of wearing these habiliments; but 
really, on a casual glance, to people in our benevolent 
mood of mind, the whole affair appeared sufficiently 
European. 

The ladies, however, were not all so civilised as the 
men. Besides the mistress of the house, several others 
wore brilliant shawls and rose-coloured silk trousers ; 
and embroidered jackets, and little red caps with vast 
tassels that mingled with innumerable tresses of black 
hair, and long strings of braided silk ornamented with 

id. Then there were almond-shaped eyes—nowhere 
seen but in the East; and lips almost with a negro pout, 
but vying with the Tose-bud in hue; and small, delicate 
noses with ardent nostrils; and pale cheeks that looked 
pearly in the light of the tapers. All these features 
were lit up with unaffected joy: the eyes flashed be- 
neath the thin black arch of the eyebrows; the rose-bud 
mouths expanded their petals to disclose 
hidden beneath ; faint blushes fluttered across the 
cheeks, as if a thin rosy cloud had been chased 

breeze between a field of snow and the 
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All those who danced were young, so that ‘the 
tapestry’ was composed only of still lovely matrons 
and ancient duennas. I looked on in admiration long 
after my friends were bobbing and down in a ‘ valse 
adeux temps;’ and soon no’ a remarkable circum- 
stance, which had not struck me in my first cursory 
glance—namely, that half these exquisite houris either 
squinted, or had only one eye. I had been used enough 
to make this observation elsewhere; but it never 
occurred to me so forcibly as on this occasion; and 
instead of joining in the amusements of the evening, I 
began to reflect on the causes of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Various ee ees have been given of 
the presence of so many Cyclops in Egypt ; and perhaps 
all contain something of truth. Thousands of men are 
said to have inflicted this cruel operation on themselves 
and their children in order to escape from the obliga- 
tion of military service. The ravages of ophthalmia 
must also be taken into account; but a good deal must 
be attributed to hereditary imperfection of the organ. 
The Europeans are very rarely thus disfigured, although 
they ex themselves more imprudently than the na- 
tives. Perhaps, when attacked, they take the disease 
in time, and are thus quit for a few hours of exquisite 


I was roused from my reflections, which had almost 
changed the saloon into an hospital, by a nudge from 
Mr Paunch, who asked me why I did not dance. In a 
few minutes, accordingly, I was figuring away with the 
charming Rosina, who was intact in eye and limb, and 
really one of the most exquisite little beauties of the 
_ After that, I could not resist the temptation of 

nviting a splendid Levantine girl belonging to the cate- 

gory that had attracted so much of my attention. ‘She 
had only one eye, but that was a piercer.’ The interest 
of the evening here commenced for me. I fell over head 
and ears in love at once—at least I suppose so; for when 
I led back my beauty to her divan, I caught myself 
arguing whether her imperfection did not give an addi- 
tional piquancy to her physiognomy. All this hap- 
pened, perhaps, because the good eye was in general 
turned towards me; and I had the selfish satisfaction of 
being perfectly sure that she could bestow no stray 
me oe others, and that it was out of her power 
to wink, 

I cannot say that I made any progress in her affec- 
tions, at which my self-love was more astonished than 
piqued. It could not be denied, however, that she was 
flattered by my attentions: as a rule, all women are flat- 
tered by being distinguished by admiration in any way, 

rovided an impression of genuineness is produced. 

ruth always goes down, and bears away the palm; 
whereas I have observed—for I do observe sometimes— 
that certain men who go out with a settled intention of 
making conquests, and vouchsafe to compliment and 
flattery, whilst their admiration is evidently centered 
in their own sweet selves, never succeed except with 
the silly, the coquettish, the vain—they never succeed 
at anyrate with one-eyed people, 

But I am running away to describe my own impres- 
sions instead of talking generally of the ball. It was 
a gay, lively affair; and as soon as we felt at home, 
we amused ourselves mightily. The dances succeeded 
one another with rapidity, in spite of the heat of the 
weather; and all sorts of iced drinks began soon to be 
handed about. After midnight, however, I noticed that 
the number of men began to diminish, and that the 
invading party to which I belonged were almost the 
only cavaliers that remained. From this moment it 
was evident we were mighty favourites with the ladies, 
who seemed surprised and pleased that each time the 
small band struck up there were a sufficient number of 
gloved hands held out for partners. Some of us talked 
of retiring, ‘fearing to trespass,’ and so forth; but the 
little Signora Rosina ant our solitude by pointing, 
with a pretty gesture of contempt, down a long corridor, 
where we observed light and a smoke coming 


* The faro table is there,’ quoth she. The mystery 


was no longer a mystery. All the Levantines had 
sneaked away, in accordance with their disposition, and 
were staking their dollars with true Oriental ferocity. 
I went, between a quadrille and a polka, to see what was 
going on; but could not penetrate the dense crowd, 


which now was buried in anxious silence, now growled 


and murmured. So I returned to claim the hand of the 


one-eyed maiden the way, I had forgotten, in my 
sentimentality, the ludicrous figure I cut in my bor- || 
rowed garments), and we danced till four o’clock in the | 
morning, and then went home in high glee. Next 
morning we all left our cards for worthy Signor P——, 
who thenceforth always looked politely at us when we 
met him; but it was evidently never very clear to his 
mind whether or not we had infringed the rigid rules 
of etiquette. The ladies, however, in consequence of 
the four hours’ extra dancing we procured them, sup- |) 
pressed all the civil names we had given ourselves, and | 
nee us to be ‘gada,’ equivalent to ‘smart young 
ws.” 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

Since my last was penned, the ordinary current of gossip 
has undergone a few startling shocks, from which it is 
only just beginning to recover, and reassume its habitual 
levity. The effect has been an extraordinary intermix- 
ture of topics—ups and downs in politics, wonderings, 
speculations, ways and means, pensions and dignities, 
battles, scandal and mourning, with a whole swarm of 
probabilities, behind which stood two or three solemn 
events in terrible impressiveness, The universal sorrow 
expressed at the death of Sir Robert Peel is now mani- 
festing itself in the form of subscriptions to raise monu- 
ments to his memory: scarcely a town of note in the king- 
dom but is gathering funds for a statue of the great 
statesman. ‘The intention is doubtless commendable; 
but it has been suggested that, instead of fixing such an 
amount of capital in a multiplicity of mementos, it 
would be wiser, and more in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, to make it permanently active: this end to 
be achieved by having but one monument, to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey, and the remaining subscriptions 
applied to the endowment of some useful institution. 
The suggestion is one which needs but a little earnest 
support to insure its realisation; and while good schools 
are so much wanted, and pauper colonies are yet unsettled 
on our waste lands, no one need be at a loss for a special 
object. The people of Brixton, who, on the passing of 
the Reform Bill, subscribed money for a dinner, and | 
built almshouses instead, have, I will venture to say, 
never repented their change of purpose. The sight of 
aged men and women living in comfort in the buildings, 
is a better memorial of the event than the view of sculp- 
ture or the memory of a feast, 

The foolish hubbub—no other word so well describes 
it—that was raised about the site of the Great Exhi- 
bition has now, as poets say, died into an echo; and 
many are ashamed of the part they took in the clamour. 
The talk about spoiling the Park, and the injustice of 
depriving equestrians of a drive, may be set down as so 
much of what Mr Burchell calls fudge. How easy it is, 
even in these days of enlightenment, to get up a hue and 
ery! It would seem to matter little what the object, no 
sooner is the note of alarm sounded, than the multitude 
give tongue, and rush pell-mell to the pursuit, as though |} 
Confusion were the true rectifier. Happily there are |j 
some with strong nerves and stout hearts to stand by | 
and prevent mischief, 

The upshot is, that the great building is to be erected | 


pace an open door, 


where first proposed—in Hyde Park, though on a different | 
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plan from that which was originally fixed on. The new 
design is for an edifice constructed almost entirely of 
iron and glass: it is by Mr Paxton; and those who have 
seen the noble conservatory at Chatsworth will accord to 
him no small skill in such transparent contrivances. The 
structure in the Duke of Devonshire’s ds is, so to 
speak, a double oblong p: id: the larger one below 
supporting a smaller one e; but the Exhibition build- 

will comprise three storeys, if such they may be 

ed. It is to be one hundred feet high, whereby trees 
may be covered in instead of being cut down, should the 
commissioners so determine; and according to the printed 
statement, ‘it gives an opportunity of introducing, at a 
small six galleries, each twenty-four feet wide, of 
the entire length of the building, by which the floor sur- 
face will be increased above one-third ; the whole outside 
surface of the roof will be covered with unbleached can- 
vas, which will render breakage from hail impossible ;’ 
besides which, there will be ample means for ventilating 
and keeping the interior cool. Another advantage is, 
that ay, the a pA this building has been so ar- 
ran as to it o its parts being prepared and 
delivered ready for fixing in place, ro 9 ing put to- 
gether and taken down, far more easily than an ordinary 
brick building, which will greatly reduce all the con- 
structive operations on the ground, lessen the number of 
labourers employed, and any amount of possible inconve- 
nience to the neighbourhood.” To those who dread fur- 
ther delays or changes, it will be some satisfaction to 
know that the contractors for the building have com- 
menced operations on the ground, and ere long we may 
expect to see the levelling and foundation work com- 
pleted. Besides, we hear from Birmingham that the 
orders given for the fabrication of the matériel of the 
edifice in that town are ‘in hand:’ the lengths of ribs, 
gutters, &c. multiply into hundreds of miles. 

The letter from the commissioners to foreign contri- 
butors is just published, stating that certain customhouse 
agents at different ports in England will have to ‘ enter 
into bonds to secure the payment of the duties assessed 
on the goods which are sent for exhibition, should such 
goods be sold in this country after the Exhibition is 
closed.’ No duties will be charged on articles intended 
for show only. Several agents are nominated, who will 
clear and pass goods at ‘a much lower scale of charges 
than those usually required in ordinary mercantile trans- 
actions,” The commissioners are ‘ willing to undertake 
to supply counters upon which the may be dis- 
played; but (foreign) exhibitors, or such commissioners 
or representatives as may be duly authorised to act for 
them, will be at perfect liberty to take charge of fitting 
them up, according to their taste, with glass shades, &c. 
at their own cost.’ 

The continuance of the session for two weeks longer 
than was expected has kept people in town, and prolonged 
the season, greatly to the satisfaction of linendrapers, 
jewellers, innkeepers, and showmen, A fortnight’s ad- 
ditional profit on brisk sales is not to be slighted in these 
times ; and those tradesmen who were in doubt as to 
Herne Bay or Boulogne for their holiday, will now be able 
to choose the latter. Apropos of shows: scarcely had 
the excitement over the arrival of the hippopotamus 
subsided from fever heat to temperate, but there comes 
another monster with claims to notice. He is a huge 
land tortoise, named by naturalists Testudo pus ; 
and whether two such formidable rivals can be enter- 
tained at once in the Zoological Gardens, is a lation 
on which Cockneydom may expend itself till one or 
the other abdicates. The river-horse is already curtailed 
into ‘ potmus ;’ and a few days since I heard some ladies 


liken the unwieldy quadruped to a ‘ big drab pig’ — 
& comparison which would be far from satisfactory to 


Professor Owen. Besides these ‘ attractions,’ the gar- 
dens present yet another, in which those who have read 
of the marvellous serpent-feats described in books of 
Eastern travel take no small delight. This is the Arab 
snake-charmers: not a couple of men from Galway sophis- 
ticated for the occasion, but two veritable Ishmaelites— 
Mohammed Abou Merwan— 


who ‘ perform’ three times a week, ‘ weather permitting.’ 
Each ane magicians will take up a sheaf of care 
twelve snakes, and play with them as familiarly as a 
lady with her ‘King Charles;’ and make them exhibit 
convolutions not a little startling to the spectators. At 
times one of the writhing reptiles, releasing a few of his 
coils from the man’s arm, makes a sudden dart, with 
ae ser tongue, apparently towards one or other of the 
ystanders; but the creature is held well in check, and 
before the terror excited by the feint has evaporated, he 
is seen hanging from the Arab’s neck as a boa, or coiling 
around his limbs. After Jabar or Mohammed, as the 
case may be, has amused himself for some time in this 
hig he takes each snake in turn, ee its head near 
to his mouth, breathes gently upon it, when immediately 
the animal appears to lose muscular power, hangs 
lithe and lax as a silken cord, permits itself to be tied 
in a knot, or coiled up in any form the conjuror may 
choose ; and then, being placed on the ground, remains 
perfectly motionless, dead in appearance, until picked 
ER to go through his part in the grand finale. 
atever the secret may be, its influence on the serpents 
is most potent. It would be curious to know whether 
it is in any way related to that by which the famous 
Kerry ‘ Whisperer’ reduced intractable horses to obe- 
dience: or can there be a blarney-stone in Arabia? 
Holiday seekers, and those favoured with money to 
d, never had such a choice of exhibitions offered to 
em as at the present time. When some future histo- 
rian takes in hand to chronicle the social phenomena of 
the middle of the nineteenth century, he will instance 
shows and sights as among the most remarkable. No 
need now to travel into distant countries, to encounter 
perils by land and water, and dangers in the wilderness, 
for all the world is brought to our own doors. With 
* loose change’ in your pocket to the amount of ten shil- 
lings, you may be transported (not as a convict) to Aus- 
tralia, and after viewing its capabilities, may go on to 
New Zealand, take a look at the British colonies there 
located, and, if the painter has been faithful, discriminate 
between ‘red-tape’ and manhood settlements. From 
thence you cross the Pacific to California and Oregon, 
and get a sight of the ‘ diggins, without risk of ague or 
bowie knives; and presently to t and a voyage down 
the Nile, where your eyes see much, and your memory 
more, in the solemn antiquities disclosed one after the 
other along its banks, Cleopatra and Mark Antony, with 
all their appliances, could hardly have beheld them to 
greater advantage. Before the inspiration of the Pyra- 
mids has gone off, you may find yourself a-camel-back 
‘doing’ the Overland Route. From this land of wonders 
you pass by a natural transition to Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles; and when you see the crowd of caiques, 
caftans, kiosks, minarets, and Mussulmans, you wonder 
how it can ever become a question of Admiral Strogonoff 
or Admiral Parker leading a fleet through such a confined 
and encumbered channel. You think of the Giaour, and 
of Zuleikas, and Selims, and of drowning in sacks with- 
out troubling the coroner; and then at the expense of 
a little | tion and ther shilling, you are in the 
picturesque hills of the Tyrol, and pass the Brenner with- 
out losing breath. Another flight takes you down the 
Rhine; another to Lisbon; and then getting home as 
best you may, you feel grateful for the skill, tact, and 
talent which has shown you more than Captain Cook ever 
saw, with—no trifling consideration—the bright side al- 
ways uppermost. Some philanthropists say that so many 
pictorial exhibitions tend to diffuse a love for art amon, 
at masses of the population who can only be instruct 
y great and striking effects, It is a question, however, 
whether those who go to such es are the ‘ masses; 
and without attempting to decide it, I may safely suggest 
that a panorama which should show foreign settlements 
as they really are, would be especially to emi- 
grants. 


There is no sunshine without its shadow: among a 
host of commendable exhibitions and entertainments, we 
have had one which would lead sensible people to believe 
that the epithet ‘ fools mostly,’ applied by a clever writer 
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to the British population, is not wide of its mark. I 
refer to the ‘ balloon ascent on ho ” to copy the 
equivocal announcement, from which it would be quite 
fair to infer that the animal was to carry the balloon; a 
stupid imitation of an equally stupid exploit rated 
at Paris. Think of thousands of people being found to 
part with their half-crowns for an exhibition at once so 
childish and so barbarous! Is it an indication that en- 
lightenment attends the diffusion of literature in a much 
slower ratio than has commonly been supposed! Were 
the bottle-conjurer to appear once more at the Hay- 
market, he would hardly fail to ‘draw’ a full house. 

Don’t be impatient, nor accuse me of spinning it out. 
You must remember the hint in my last, that I should 
have to dilute or to make a réchauffé of old material, in 
order to provide a supply for the dead season. Turning 
an old letter upside down to make it do duty a second 
time is, as ‘ our correspondents’ in the go-ahead States 
have proved, one of the possibilities of the age. However, 
not to dally with dangerous topics, out of which might 
come revelations prejudicial to writer-craft, I may tell 

ou that the library and reading-room at the Bank of 
England have made a most successful start. Six hun- 
dred members, ‘gentlemen’ of the establishment, have 
paid their annual subscription of eight shillings, and at 
the end of the third week it is found that two hundred 
and fifty have taken books home for perusal. Considering 
that this is the season for holidays and out-of-door recrea- 
tions, the result is such as all concerned may felicitate 
themselves upon. The reading-room is fitted up not 
only coinfortably, but luxuriously, and the supply of 
papers and periodical literature is such as to gratif, 
almost any subscriber excepting one who has no relis 
but for the ‘intense’ and the ‘thrilling.’ The library 
contains three th d vol btained by gift and 
purchase, and will perhaps be more resorted to than the 
reading-room:; many a man will carry home books to 
read who would be unwilling to break through his usual 
habits to frequent a reading-room. The coming winter 
will best prove the social facts on this point, and by and 
by we shall learn whether an institution starting with a 
thousand pounds in hand, and the first year’s subscriptions, 
nearly two hundred and fifty pounds, in advance, can be 
efficiently and usefully carried on in the first monied 
establishment of the empire. It is well deserving of re- 
membrance that the Bank gives the rooms, with all their 
fittings and furnishings, and supplies gas and firing also 

tuitously. One of the clerks acts as librarian ; his 

uties commence at 3 p. M., when the public business is 

over, and continue until six; the reading-room remains 
two or three hours later. 

Having touched upon books, I may say a word ona few 
others: the publication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude, or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind,’ is a surprise to most readers. 
It is an autobiography of the bard’s youth and manhood, 
written in the style of the‘ Excursion,’ and describes such 
frolics as he could indulge in—his goings and ie. 
college life at Cambridge, and so forth—in his simply 
fluent narrative. To quote his words— 

* This history is brought 
To its appointed close; the discipline 
And consummation of a poet’s mind, 
In everything that stood most prominent, 
Have faithfully been pictured.’ 

Then we have numerous works for and against Free 
Trade, and not a few to point out Reforms, * A Thread- 
needle-Street a plan to diminish and 

y off the national debt, by converting 3 cent. stocks 
into terminable annuities. According to his statements, 
L.130,750,000 might be paid off at the end of thirty-one 
years from the present time without loss or inconvenience 
to any one. Besides these, Mr Laing and Mr Kay, both 
well-known writers, have published their opinions on the 
social condition of peoples in Europe, wherein legislators, 

jnisters included, may find wisdom. Another 


prime 8 ’ 
author has given us a volume about the Emperor Charles 


volume; and , I haye only space to notice John 


age wherein religion, piety, and even common honesty, ! 
were made to subserve the ends and interests of dominion | 
and ambition, or the advantages of some private party.’ 
What would he say now? 


A QUIET EVENING. 

BY FRANCES BROWN. 

‘CHarLorte,’ cried Mrs Lentley at the top of her shrill | 
voice as she flew down stairs, ‘ put by that dress, I say, 
and tell Emma to get off hers as quickly as she can, for 

there’s Aunt Sally coming up the street, and, as I live, | 

she will be at the door direct! iy.’ ’ 

‘I wish she could stay at home, the prying old crea- 
ture,’ muttered Charlotte, rushing past her mother with 
a dress of fine French tarlatan over her arm. It was a 
costly thing, in the newest ball fashion, looped up with 
violets, and fresh from the hands of the milliner; but as 
Charlotte fled, the wide hanging skirt was caught by 
her hasty foot, and a loud tear announced the demoli- 
tion of one entire side of the robe, violets and all, just 
as an application at the knocker below declared the 
arrival of Aunt Sally. 

‘Dear aunt,’ said Mrs Lentley, who had gained the | 
back parlour just in time to run out, knitting in hand, at 
the sound of her voice, ‘ you haven’t been here this age. | 
It was only this morning that Charlotte and Emma | 
were wondering if you had forgotten us, they missed 
you so much, Yc girls. Tell them aunt is here,’ she 
continued, ‘ad ing the servant. ‘They’re just up 
stairs dusting their father’s books;’ and that eminent 
relative was conducted into the parlour. 

Scarcely had she been seated in the easy-chair, and 
her health minutely inquired after, when Charlotte and 
Emma burst in with their delighted welcome, in very 
plain print gowns, and hair on which incredible efforts 
had been made to take out the curl. | 

Aunt Sally was one of those wonderful old ladies to | 
whom two generations had given the same title. She | 
was, in reality, Mr Lentley’s aunt, being his mother’s | 
sister, and had never married, though she inherited a 
large fortune from an uncle with whom she had resided | 
almost from childhood in the double capacity of adopted 
daughter and housekeeper. He had been a merchant | 
in the West India trade, who lived single too, and ga- | 
thered money, of which he taught his niece the value so 
perfectly, that her objections to wedlock were believed | 
to arise chiefly from a determination to keep her fortune 
to herself. It was her life’s boast that a shilling had | 
never been taken out of the principal—that she had spent 
only the interest. Nobody knew how her will would be 
made ; and for forty years had she been bowed down to 
and served by every branch of her kindred for the | 
causes set forth in that declaration ; but the nieces and 
nephews, the cousins and the cousins’ children, who had 
built their hopes on her death, married, and grew old, 
many of them died themselves, and still Aunt Sally was 
living on the interest—a little, spare, sharp-faced lady, 
who could trot over all London, and thread a needle 
without spectacles. Aunt Sally had a will and a way of 
her own, as they say most ladies have, and everybody 
should have, provided they leave room for their neigh- 
bours ; but the old lady’s way and will had been so long 
humoured, that she imagined there ought to be none in 
the world but hers, and there was no toleration for dis- 
senters in the smallest particular from her peculiar no- 
tions. These were exclusively in favour of small sav- 
ings, humble attire, and household work. Whether 
profitable or not, Aunt Sally liked to see everybody 
busy; and as she considered her own duty in life was 
that of a general superintendent, those whom she spe- 
cially patronised had no easy purchase of their expected 
reversion in her will. ‘The Lentley family had, by great 
exertion, attained that prospect—at least for the present. 
It consisted of the father, who was her eldest nephew, 
and now a barrister of res ble abilities and toler- 


V.; and Correspondence ’ has reached the fifth 
Evelyn's ‘ History of Religion,’ written, as he says, ‘in an | 


able practice, his wife, and two grown-up daughters, 


introduced to the reader at the opening of our story, | 
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Mr Lentley was a man on the borders of fifty, who 
had led a laborious life ever since he quitted his native 
city of York, young and almost friendless, to push his 
fortune in the world of London. His talents, though 
good, were not extraordinary, and his success had been 
in ion, with an occasional rise and fall, to which 
every line of life is liable. Mr Lentley’s income was, on 
an average, sufficient to support his family on a scale of 
economical comfort, while, by insuring his life for a 
considerable sum, he had secured them against want in 
case of an unexpected summons. Mr Lentley was an 
honourable, good-natured, but unfortunately vain man. 
In his youth he had been a first-rate beau at dancing 
parties, where Mrs Lentley made a conquest of him— 
whether through her acknowledged skill in dress, or 
her dexterity in laying snares of that kind, charitable 
neighbours could never decide; but in the latter art 
she was believed to have considerable practice, being 
the accomplished daughter of a half-pay captain, whom 
her connexions brought out expressly to be provided for. 

Mrs Lentley had improved, as might be expected, on 
her early lessons. The chief glory of a lady’s life, 
in her estimation, was to be considered young, hand- 
some, and fashionable, at any cost or peril; and the 
chief end—to get advantageously married. Such a union 
had its common consequences. Their wedded life had 
been a series of distrusts on the one hand and conceal- 
ments on the other, with the usual accompaniments of 
careless coldness and oft-recurring quarrels. They had 
no children but Charlotte and Emma—the former about 
twenty, the latter about eighteen. Charlotte was toler- 
ably, and Emma positively pretty: both were about 
the middle height, with fair complexions, and almost 
auburn hair; and except that Charlotte had what is 
called a snuffy temper, and Emma over-estimated her 
own attractions, there was nothing else remarkable 
about them. But the Misses Lentley had been brought 
up to suppose themselves at once belles and heiresses. 
It was their mother’s principle, that people who had no 
fortunes for their girls, must cut a figure to get them 
disposed of. Accordingly she insisted on residing in a 
fashionable neighbourhood, though far more comfortable 
and less expensive dwellings than their means could 
command there might be had in equally respectable 
quarters ; kept a liveried servant; and rivalled families 
of twice her husband’s income in dinners and balls. 


| Her girls were trained for show. from their childhood : 


they could sing whole Italian operas, execute fantasias, 
and dance anything ; but it would have puzzled either 


| of them to keep the family accounts for a single week, 


| make up the simplest of their own garments, or enter- 
| tain any human being with half an hour’s rational con- 
| versation. 


Humbler acquaintances learned the changes 
of fashion from theirs and their mamma’s dresses ; and 
never was there a caprice of etiquette, presumed or im- 
ported, that they did not hasten to practise. The result 
of such conduct might be anticipated. The Lentleys 
had a large and gay circle, who voted their parties dull, 
and wondered the barrister could keep things up. The 
girls were constantly supplied with danglers, but always 


|| from among the cadets of society—unknown lawyers, 


nameless artists, and ensigns who never expected pro- 
motion. From beneath their thinly-gilded surface there 
occasionally oozed out tales of unpaid tradesmen and 
pecuniary expedients; servants revealed the manners 
of household economy, and the tricks upon papa by 


| which those expensive appearances were supported ; 


and friends and neighbours pitied the barrister at many 
a tea-table to which such stories found their way. Nor 
was their commiseration unmerited, for numerous were 
the impositions practised through his goad-nature and 
occupied days, which left him little time for investi- 
gating family schemes; but the man’s vanity was en- 
listed in their cause: he, too, was ambitious of being 
ranked among people of fashion; and, like his lady, flat- 
tered himself that all was necessary to the respectable 
settlement of their girls. When a startling supply was 

manded, or an undreamt-of bill came to his know- 


ledge, the barrister lost his equanimity, and there was 
stormy weather within doors for some time; but the 
household sky cleared up till another discovery. 

It was not, however, upon Mr Lentley alone that his 
wife and daughters exercised their ingenuity: Aunt 
Sally’s legacy was the goal of .all their wishes. At the 
age of seventy-five she could not expect to live long; and 
they set themselves with all their might to please and 
secure the old lady. For that pu each of the trio 
kept a piece of work and a few old dresses in constant 
readiness. Mrs Lentley had often attempted, though she 
never succeeded, in calculating the cost of extra coals 
for the back parlour when she was expected. It had 
now been a labour of some years’ standing, and as Aunt 
Sally resided at the opposite extremity of London, things 
could generally be put in order for her coming; but on 
that particular day her appearance was a special incon- 
venience. A dancing party, composed of the ¢lite of 
Mrs Lentley’s circle, had been arranged a fortnight 
before, to come off that very evening; Charlotte and 
Emma had got new dresses for the occasion, which 
were just brought home, and in process of being ad- 
mired, when their mamma descried the enemy’s ap- 
proach. It had been an understood matter between her 
and her daughters that two strangers were to be present 
at the party, on whom it was desirable to make an im- 
pression. They were the sons of oneof Mr Lentley’s old 
acquaintances, who had been a respectable bookseller in 
York, till the decease of a distant and heirless relative | 
put him in the unexpected possession of a handsome es- 
tate in the neighbourhood, on which he now took rank 
as a country gentleman. Relations in London, whose 
memory he had long escaped, consequently recollected 
his and his family’s existence; his eldest son, who was 
to inherit the property, and his second, already a rising 
lawyer, had been earnestly invited to see the gaicty 
of the London season. The family whose guests they 
were belonged to the Lentleys’ circle, and the prudent 
barrister lost no time in renewing the former intimacy 
with the sons of his now prosperous friend. George 
and Henry Warren had more than once dined at his 
house, danced with Charlotte and Emma at sundry 
parties, and showed a disposition to continue the old 
friendship between their families, which Mrs Lentley 
hoped to improve in her own peculiar style, by setting 
forth the splendours of her house and the attractions 
of her girls. The party was to be a grand step in that 
direction. How much manceuvring and preparation it 
cost the three ladies ; what skill, temper, and anticipa- 
tion, not to speak of money, was spent upon it, we shall 
not determine. But alas for human hopes and schemes! | 
Aunt Sally had arrived at twelve, as they well knew, 
on one of her accustomed visits for the day. 

*How agreeably surprised Herbert will be to find 
you before him at dinner!’ said Mrs Lentley, her braia 
working like small-beer for an expedient to meet the 
crisis; and it was desperate. Aunt Sally’s principles 
could not tolerate a party of any kind ; and the slightest 
inkling of what was expected that evening would have 
lost her good graces for ever. 

*Herbert’s a good industrious man,’ responded the 
old lady, speaking apropos of her niece-in-law’s reflec- 
tions ; ‘and does well for you all, if he could only learn 
a little more care of his earnings—a penny saved is a 
penny won,’ and she p to disengage her knitting 
from a huge black work-bag. There was no shifting that 
visit, but a legacy was endangered; and Mrs Lentley’s 
=e to make a merit of necessity was at once 

en, 

‘He is learning that, I assure you,’ she replied with 
wonderful grace. ‘It is necessary for people who have 
a family to provide for, though some day neighbours 


don’t seem to think so. And, dear aunt, though we 
are always glad to see you, your coming to-day is just 
a charity, as it will save us dressing for the stupid 
party of those Austens over the way; they are always 
y, and living so expensively; but one 
them. However, we will just take the 
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opportunity ; and, Charlotte, my dear, I'll give you the 
of an a sing note.’ 
Charlotte looked horribly sulky, not that she wasn’t 
in dissimulation, but the girl’s temper over- 
came her; while the more adroit Emma arranged writ- 
ing materials for her mamma on the small table, and 
kept Aunt Sally in conversation touching the folly of 
parties in general, and the extravagance of the whole 
neighbourhood, till her mamma had transferred to paper 
her plan of defence, which was, that an immediate and 
confidential intimation should be sent by her girls to 
all the invited, setting forth that she had been seized 
with a headache so violent, that they could not think 
of receiving company, and the party was therefore 
— for a week, Handing these instructions to 
harlotte, and informing Emma that it was her turn to 
superintend the cooking department, she dismissed them 
to write the notes up stairs as best they might,with some 
pointed observations on bringing girls up to be useful. 
Aunt Sally responded in tones of approbation, and 
Mrs Lentley related various imaginary achievements of 
the industrial and economical kind for her entertain- 
ment; till, with many a sigh from Emma, and many a 
scold from Charlotte, a small basketful of counter- 
manding notes were written, duly sealed, and committed 
to the care of oy Maye confidential maid, with strict 
orders to deposit t' at the post-office in time for the 
next delivery. Then the well-trained young ladies 
took their seats in the back parlour, hemming, as if all 
their pride and pleasure lay in two stripes of coarse 
muslin. But the maid got seldom out, and had a con- 
fidant of her own in the next street, to whom she 
thought the story of her expedition might be edifying. 
Once fairly seated in the kitchen, the two friends found 
so much to discuss in the misdoings of their respective 
employers, and the equivocal conduct of a certain police- 
man, that Polly’s allotted time had expired before they 
were aware; when, as an expedient against scolding, 
the notes were transferred to the cap of a little boy, 
who, in consideration of a penny paid in advance, agreed 
to carry them to the post-office—which, in consequence 
of sights and stoppages by the way, they did not reach 
till fully two hours after. Meantime a resigned calm 
reigned in the household. Mr Lentley came home at 
his usual dinner-hour more than usually tired; and 
though his vanity was prepared to endure the party, 
among the many other sacrifices it had made, the over- 
worked and worn man experienced a, sort of relief on 
hearing that, after all, they were to have a quiet evening. 
* You are always so clever, my dear,’ he said, as his 
wife took a — and early opportunity of acquaint- 
ing him with the po-tponement, and how it had been 
effected. To do the pair justice, however their opinions 
might differ on other subjects, they were always of one 
mind where Aunt Sally was concerned ; but the course 
of deceit does not always run smooth. The Lentleys 
dined of course in the back parlour, with a table equi- 
as plain as their united cares could make it. 
Sons had left her hemming occasionally to bend over 
the kitehen fire, by way of getting the cooking colour, 
and came to dinner in an apron, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of her aunt, who thereupon hinted what she could 
do for industrious girls, at which Charlotte looked 
jealous, and there grew between the sisters a sud- 
den rivalry, which was doomed to wither the same 
night. But Aunt Sally took no note of that: she had 
shared in Mr Lentley’s punch, and became so friendly 
as to inquire after his business—particular accounts 
of which were always reserved for her special hearing— 
and distributed advices round her in the fashion of 
legacy leavers. ‘Tea-time approached, and by way 
of eclipsing her sister, Charlotte undertook the pre- 
paration of a hot cake, which she at least saw accom- 
plished by Polly in the kitchen, her own attempt being 
a failure, whereat the young lady lost her temper; and 
this, together with some minor difficulties attendant on 


| 


All was at length ready, the hot cake was brought in 
in triumph, the expected praise bestowed, and the five 
had taken their places comfortably round the table, 
while Mrs Lentley, with some passing remarks on the 
happiness of a plain quiet life, proceeded to pour out 
the tea. Suddenly there came a sound of wheels, and a 
thunder at the knocker which made the house ring! 

‘Who in all the world can that be?’ said the moralis- 
ing lady, almost dropping the teapot in her terror. 

‘Oh, mamma, you know it can’t be anybody!’ said 
Emma with a look of determined security. 

‘Oh no, I’m sure it’s nobody,’ cried Charlotte, but 


growing pale at the same time, and putting back her | 


hair to listen. 

* Does Nobody knock in that way?’ asked Aunt Sally, 
and she loo! them in the face, one after the other, 
like a justice of the As she spoke, the boy in 


livery had flung open the street door as wide as it could | 
gape, and presently were heard voices and pattering | 
footsteps on the stairs; and then that unlucky boy | 


opened the room door, and announced, in as loud and 


consequential a tone as if he had been performing a | 


virtuous action, ‘Mrs Smith—the Miss Smiths!’ In 
trooped the mamma and her five daughters, with white 
gloves, satin shoes, bare necks, and ever so many 
flounces and flowers. Rat-tat-rat-tat went the knocker; 
more voices, more footsteps on the stairs; and the boy 
in livery, determined to be heard in spite of all, went 
at it again and again as fresh as an echo. 

Mrs Lentley was well-nigh at the fainting; but she 
had the presence of mind, notwithstanding, to glide 
from one mamma to another, whispering desperately, 
‘Party postponed—notes delayed at the tiresome post- 
office—oh such a headache!’ and her hand at her brow 
told what was then only a simple truth. Charlotte, 

and grim, stood eyeing her aunt like an ogress; 

t Emma, taking more after her mother, though sink- 
ing with shame at the mean tea-tray and her own 
odious dress, turned a bland and coaxing look at the 
same respected relation. This would no longer do, 
however; and when the company at length retired, 
their well-bred condolence breaking into a titter as they 
left the room, and that deepening into a roar of laughter 
as they descended the stairs, Aunt Sally got up in her 
turn, 

* Get me a coach too, or a cab, or something,’ cried 
she: ‘I'll stay no longer among such——.’ And she 
added a collective title, generally understood to mean 
the reverse of truth-telling. The cab was called by the 


boy in livery, who actually received a sixpence for that | 
service, and Aunt Sally and her legacy drove away for | 


ever from the Lentleys’ door. 
Next morning there was wrath, and gossip, 


wur to dress in the back parler.’ After his discharge, 
tales of mancuvring became rife, and the Lentleys 
utterly lost their gentility in that circle. But their 
losses did not end there, for Aunt Sally was so com- 
pletely disgusted at their attempt to impose on her 


prudence, that she executed a will the same week, | 


excluding them from all participation in her money, 
which was judiciously divided among her least known 
relatives. wees & for these, that will the old lady 
did not live to change; an attack of influenza, caught, 
as some said, on her hasty return from the barrister’s, 
closed her long and much-flattered existence just six 
weeks after that event. 

The last time we heard of the Lentleys, they were 
endeavouring, though with sadly-diminished hopes and 
funds, to become fashionable in an old street of York, 
to which the father had retired when London became 


and 

laughter over the postponing notes at their different | 
breakfast tables. Some were mortally offended, some | 
were mightily amused, and all agreed that it was a | 
shallow attempt to toady the old lady, which had been | 
blown up by some delay of the post-office. As for Polly, | 
she kept her own counsel, though the boy in livery was | 
dismissed for showing them in—the only defence he | 
could set up being, that ‘he always know’d the ladies | 
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untenable. Charlotte and Emma were still, as their 
mother said, to be provided for; but it was remarked 
that the whole family had a mysterious enmity to 

office functionaries in general; and the good lady, 
though she never could be brought to explain the how 
or when, was wont to inform her new friends in confi- 
dence, that but for the delay of one post, she and her 
daughters might have had their own carriage, and one 
couldn’t forget the loss of a legacy. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


Ir is proposed in the following article to give the reader 
some idea of one of the greatest and most extensive 
scientific works going on at the present time in this 
country—namely, the examination of the phenomenon 
of the earth’s magnetism; but before doing so, it will be 
necessary to make a few prefatory observations respect- 
ing magnetism generally. 

The attractive power of the natural magnet or load- 
stone over fragments of iron seems to have been known 
from the remotest antiquity. It is distinctly referred to 
by ancient writers, and Pliny mentions a chain of iron 
rings suspended from one another, the first being upheld 
by a loadstone. It is singular that although the com- 
mon properties of the loadstone were known, and even 
studied, during the dark ages, its directive power, or 
that of a needle touched or rubbed by it, seems to be 


claims of the Chinese and Arabians to an early acquaint- 
ance with this peculiarity. 

There is no doubt that the mariner’s compass was 
known in the twelfth century, for several authors of 
that period make special allusion to it; but centuries 
elapsed before its variation from pointing precisely to 
the poles became noticed. If a magnet be suspended 
by a thread, in such a manner as to enable it to move 
freely, it will, when all other magnetic bodies are entirely 
removed from it, settle in a fixed position, which, in this 
country, is about 25° to the west of north; this deviation 
of the needle from the north is called its variation. 
Again, if, in place of suspending a magnetised needle, 
making it move horizontally on a pivot, we balance it 
upon a horizontal axis, as the beam of a pair of scales, 
we shall find that it no longer remains horizontal, but 
that one end will incline downwards, or, as it is called, 
dip, and this dip or inclination from a horizontal line is 
about 70° in this country. 

Thus we are presented with two distinct magnetical 
phenomena:—1. The variation or declination of the 
needle; 2. Its dip or inclination ; and to these we may 
add the intensity or force which draws the needle 
from pointing to the north, and which varies in diffe- 
rent latitudes. These phenomena constitute what has 
been called terrestrial magnetism. 

Recent writers, and among them the great philosopher 
Humboldt, have shown that in all probability the de- 
clination or variation of the magnet was known as early 
as the twelfth century; but this important discovery has 
been generally ascribed to Columbus. His son Ferdinand 
states that on the 14th September 1492, his father, when 
about 200 leagues from the island of Ferro, noticed for 
the first time the variation of the needle. ‘A pheno- 
menon,’ says Washington Irving, ‘ that had never before 
been remarked.’ ‘He perceived,’ adds this author, 
‘about nightfall that the needle, instead of pointing to 
the north star, varied half a point, or between five and 
six degrees, to the north-west, and still miore on the fol- 
lowing morning. Struck with this circumstance, he 
observed it attentively for three days, and found that 
the variation increased as he advanced. He at first 
made no mention of this phenomenon, knowing how 
ready his people were to take alarm; but it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the pilots, and filled them with 
consternation. It seemed as if the laws of nature were 


changing as they advanced, and that they were entering 
another world, subject to unknown influences. They 
apprehended that the com was about to lose its 
mysterious virtues; and without this guide, what was to 
become of them in a vast and trackless ocean? Colum- 
bus tasked his science and ingenuity for reasons with 
which to allay their terrors. He told them that the 
direction of the needle was not to the polar star, but to 
some fixed and invisible point: the variation was not 
caused by any failing in the compass, but because this 
point, like the heavenly bodies, had its changes and 
revolutions, and every day described a circle round the 
pole. The high opinion that the pilots entertained of 
Columbus as a profound astronomer gave weight to his 
theory, and their alarm subsided.’ 

Thus, although it is possible that the variation of the 
needle had been noticed before the time of Columbus, it 
is evident that he had discovered the amount of the 
variation, and that it varied in different latitudes. The 
great philosopher Humboldt observes on this point, that 
‘Columbus has not only the incontestable merit of hav- 
ing first discovered a line without magnetic variation, 
but also of having, by his considerations on the progres- 
sive increase of westerly declination in receding from 
that line, given the first impulse to the study of ter- 
restrial magnetism in Europe.’ 

With respect to the dip or inclination of the magnetic 
needle, which must be regarded as the other element 
of magnetic direction, there is little doubt that it was 
known long before the period usually assigned as the 
date of its discovery—namely, in 1576; for it is difficult 
to conceive how the variation of the needle should be 
observed and noted, and not its deviation from a hori- 
zontal line. In the above year a person of the name of 
Robert Norman, who styled himself ‘ hydrographer,’ 
published a book containing an account of this pheno- 
menon. The title of this work is sufficiently curious to 
be quoted. It runs: ‘ The New Attractive; containing a 
short Discourse of the Magnes or Loadstone, and amongst 
others his Virtues, of a neue discovered Secret and Sub- 
till Propertie, concerning the Declination of the Needle 
touched therewith under the Plaine of the Horizon, now 
first found out by Robert Norman, Hydrographer.’ In 
the third chapter we are told ‘ by what meanes the rare 
and straunge declyning of the needle from the plaine of 
the horison was first found.’ 

‘Having made many and diuers compasses, and 
using always to finish and end them before I touched 
the needle, I found continually that after I had touched 
the yrons with the stone, that presently the north point 
thereof would bend or declyne downwards under the 
horison in some quantity, insomuch that I was con- 
strained to putt some small piece of waxe in the south 
parts thereof, to counterpoise this declyning, and to make 
it equal againe. Which effecte hauing many times 
passed my hands without any greate regarde thereunto, 
as ignorant of any such properties in the stone, and not 
before hauing heard or read of any such matter, it 
chanced at length that there came to my handes an 
instrument to be made with a needle of sixe inches long, 
which needle, after I had polished, cutt off at full length, 
and made it to stand leuell upon the pinn, so that 
nothing rested but only the touching of it with the 
stone. When I hadde touched the same, presently the 
north part thereof declyned down in such sort, that 
being constrained to cut away some of that part to make 
it equall againe in the end, I cut it too short, and so 
spoiled the needle wherein I had taken so much paines. 

‘ Hereby being straken into some cholar, I applyed 
myself to seek farther into this effecte; and makin 
certain learned and expert men, my friends, acquain 
in this matter, they advised me to frame some instrument 
to make some exact triall how much the needle 
with the stone would declyne, or what greatest angle 
it would make with the plaine of the horison.’ 

The author then proceeds to give hence rd 
ments which he made with his instrument, and whi 


may be regarded as the dipping-needle in its first and 
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Hay By it he found the inclination or dip to 
71° 50’. 

It is remarkable that until within the last seventy 
years it appears to have been the received opinion that 
the intensity of terrestrial magnetism was the same at 
all parts of the earth’s surface; or, in other words, that 
in all countries the needle was similarly affected. And 
yet few things are more inconstant; for not only is the 
magnetic force widely different in various parts of our 
globe, but the magnetic condition itself is one of swift 
and ceaseless change. 

The first person who attempted to collect and gene- 
ralise observations on the variation of the needle was 
Robert Halley, who constructed a chart, showing a series 
of lines drawn through the points or places where the 
needle exhibited the same variation. This chart was 
published in 1700, and was preceded by some exceed- 
ingly curious papers communicated to the Royal Society, 
in which he expresses his belief ‘ that he has put it past 
doubt that the globe of the earth is one great magnet, 
having four magnetical poles or points of attraction, 
two near each pole of the equator; and that in those 
parts of the world which lie adjacent to any one of those 
magnetical poles, the needle is chiefly governed thereby, 
the nearest pole being always predominant over the 
more remote. 

The great importance of collecting as much informa- 
tion as possible respecting the laws of magnetism, with 
a view to the proper understanding of its effects, was 
fully understood by Halley, as the following passage, 
taken from one of his papers read before the Royal 
Society in 1692, singularly attests:—‘ The nice deter- 
mination of the variation, and several other particulars 
in the magnetic system, is reserved for a remote pos- 
terity. All that we can hope to do is to leave behind 
us observations that may be confided in, and to propose 
hypotheses which after-ages may examine, amend, or 
refute ; only here I must take leave to recommend to 
all masters of ships, and all others, lovers of natural 
truths, that they use their utmost diligence to make, or 
procure to be made, observations of these variations in 
all parts of the world, as well in the north as south 
latitude, after the laudable custom of our East India 
commanders; and that they please to communicate them 
| to the Royal Society, in order to leave as complete a 
history as may be to those that are hereafter to compare 
all together, and to complete and perfect this abstruse 


ry. 

Halley’s theory, or rather hypothesis, which regarded 
our globe as a great piece of clockwork, by which the 
poles of an internal magnet were carried round in a cycle 
of determinate but unknown period, was so far confirmed, 
that his variation chart had been hardly forty years 
completed, when, by the effect of these changes, it had 
already become obsolete ; and to satisfy the requirements 
of navigation, it became necessary to reconstruct it. 
This was performed by the aid of various observations 
furnished by the Commissioners of the Navy, and 
the East India, Africa, and Hudson’s Bay Companies. 
But the chart was far from satisfactory, and in conse- 
p ase of the discordant nature of the observations, no 

pendence could be placed on it. 

No further steps were taken to ascertain the mag- 
netism of the earth until the close of the last century, 
when the French government undertook the first com- 
prehensive experimental inquiry on the subject. When 
the exploring expedition of La Pérouse was organized, 
the French Academy of Sciences prepared instructions 
for the expedition, containing a recommendation that 
observations with the dipping-needle should be made at 
stations widely remote, as a test of the equality or dif- 
ference of the magnetic intensity ; suggesting also, with 
a sagacity anticipating the result, that such observa- 
tions should particularly be made at those parts of the 
earth where the dip was greatest, and where it was least. 
The experiments, whatever their results may have been, 
which, in compliance with this recommendation, were 
made in the expedition of La Pérouse, perished in its 


he, neither ships nor navigators having | 


general catastrop 
ever been heard of ; “but the instructions survived. 


Our knowledge of the laws of magnetism was not | 
increased until 1811, when, on the occasion of a prize | 


proposed by the Royal Danish Academy, M. Hansteen, 
whose attention had for many years been turned to 
magnetic phenomena, undertook its re-examination. 
With indefatigable labour M. Hansteen traced back the 
history of the subject, and filled up the interval from 
Halley’s time, and even from an earlier epoch (1600), 
The results appeared in his very remarkable and cele- 
brated work, published in 1819, entitled, ‘Upon the 
Magnetism of the Earth;’ in which he clearly demon- 


strates, by a great number of facts, the fluctuation | 


which the magnetical element has undergone during 
the last two centuries, confirming in great detail the 


position of Halley—that the whole magnetical system is | 
in motion; that the moving force is very great, extend- | 
ing its effects from pole to pole; and that its motion is | 


not sudden, but gradual and regular. 
In the magnetic atlas which accompanies M. Han- 
steen’s work there is a variation chart for 1787, show- 


ing the magnetic force at that period. In this chart | 
the western line of no variation, or that which passes | 
through all places on the globe when the needle points 


to the true north, begins in latitude 60° to the west of 
Hudson’s Bay; proceeds in a south-east direction 


through the North American Lakes, passes the Antilles | 


and Cape St Roque, till it reaches the South Atlantic 


Ocean, when it cuts the meridian of Greenwich in about | 
This line of no variation is | 
extremely regular, being almost straight till it bends | 
round the eastern part of South America a little south 

The eastern line of no variation is ex- | 


65° of south latitude. 


of the equator. 
ceedingly irregular, being full of curves and contortions 
of the most extraordinary kind, indicating plainly the 
action of local magnetic forces. It begins in latitude 
60° south, below New Holland; crosses that island 
through its centre; extends through the Indian Archi- 
pelago with a double sinuosity, so as to cross the equa- 
tor three times—first passing north of it to the east of 
Borneo, then returning to it, and passing south between 


Sumatra and Borneo, and then crossing it again south | 
to the east through the | 


of Ceylon, from which it ¢ 
Yellow Sea. It then stretches along the coast of China, 


making a semicircular sweep to the west, till it reaches | 


the latitude of 71°, when it descends again to the south, 
and returns northwards with a great semicircular bend, 


which terminates in the White Sea. Thus it is demon- | 
strated that in the northern hemisphere the general | 
motion of the variation lines is from west to east, in | 


the southern hemisphere from east to west. 


A great impetus was given to the study of terrestrial | 


magnetism by the publication of M. Hansteen’s labours; 
and the various arctic expeditions sent out by the coun- 
try did much towards making us acquainted with the 


laws of magnetism in the northern regions. One of 


these expeditions led to the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole, or that point where the dipping-needle 
assumes a vertical position. The discovery was made 
by Captain Sir James Ross, who sailed with his uncle 


Sir John Ross in a voyage undertaken in search of a | 
He left his uncle’s ship with a | 


north-west passage. 
party for the sole purpose of reaching this interesting 
magnetical point, which a series of observations assured 
him could not be very far distant. The following ex- 
tract from his journal communicating his discovery will 


be read with interest. Under the date of the 31st May | 


1831, he writes—* We were now within fourteen miles 
of the calculated position of the magnetic | me and my 
anxiety, therefore, did not permit me to do or endure 
anything which might delay my arrival at the long- 
wished-for spot. I resolved, therefore, to leave behind 


the — of our baggage and provisions, and to | 


take onwards nothing more than was strictly neces- 


sary, lest bad weather or other accidents should be 
added to delay, or lest unforeseen circumstances, still 
should deprive me entirely of the high 
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| informed of readers must know to be one which proves 


| zontal distance, if at any. The land at this place is 
|| very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of fifty 
| or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have 
| wished that a place so important had possessed more of 


| ment to denote the spot that she had chosen as the 


| 


| within one minute of the vertical; while the proximity 


| inaction of the several horizontal needles then in my 


manner possible, but there was not one which showed 
| the slightest effort to move from the position in which 


|| of limestone that covered the beach, and we therefore 


|| structing a pyramid of more importance, and of strength 
|| sufficient to stand the assaults of time and of the Esqui- 


|| longitude 96° 46’ 45” west. 
|| that during his late arctic voyage in search of Sir John 


|| visit this interesting locality, which he was at one time 


| netic intensity are continually changing, he would no 
| longer have found representing the north magnetic pole. 
| It is not a little remarkable that during Sir John Ross’s 
|| voyage, Mr Barlow, who had been long engaged inves- 


| described as that where, in all probability, the dipping- 
| needle would be perpendicular, and which is the very 
|| spot where Sir James Ross ascertained the north mag- 


| made by navigators in different parts of the globe, yet 
| philosophers began to perceive that, without some de- 


| periods was not the course most likely to lead to desired 
| results, and to make us acquainted with the mysterious 


| servatories for the registration of magnetical observa- 
| tions became absolutely necessary; and the illustrious 
| Humboldt, to whom every branch of science owes so 
| much, gave the first impulse to this great undertaking. 
|| During the course of his memorable voyages and travels 


gratification which I could not but look to in accom- 
plishing this most-desired object. We commenced, 
therefore, a rapid march, comparatively disencumbered 
as we now were; and persevering with all our might, 
we reached the calculated place at eight in the morning 
of the Ist of June. The amount of the dip, as indi- 
cated by my dipping-needle, was 89° 59’, being thus 


at least of this magnetic pole, if not its actual existence 
where we stood, was further confirmed by the total 


ion. These were suspended in the most delicate 


it was placed—a fact which even the most moderately- 


that the centre of attraction lies at a very small hori- 


mark or note. But nature had here erected no monu- 


centre of one of her great and dark powers. We had 
abundance of materials for building in the fragments 


erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which we 
buried a canister containing a record of the interesting 
fact, only regretting that we had not the means of con- 


maux.’ The latitude of this spot is 70° 5’ 17”, and its 
The reader may remember 


Franklin, Sir James Ross was extremely anxious to re- 


not very distant from ; but which, as the places of mag- 


tigating the laws of magnetism, had constructed a mag- 
netical map in which he laid down a point which he 


netic pole to exist. 
But valuable and interesting as were the observations 


finite plan of proceeding, the mere multiplication of 
random observations made here and there at irregular 


laws of magnetism. The establishment of national ob- 


in various parts of the globe, the observation of the 
magnetic phenomena in all their particulars occupied a 
large portion of his attention; and as the commence- 
ment of any great work is always an epoch of rare and 
lasting interest, we shall give the philosopher’s own 
words on the subject:—‘ When the first proposal to 
establish a system of observatories, forming a network 
of stations, all provided with similar instruments, was 
made by myself, I could hardly entertain the hope that I 
should actually live to see the time when, thanks to the 
united activity of excellent physicists and astronomers, 
and especially to the munificent and persevering sup- 
port of two governments—the Russian and the British— 
both hemispheres should be covered with magnetic ob- 
servatories. In 1806 and 1807 my friend M. Altmanns 
and myself frequently observed the march of the de- 
clination needle at Berlin for five or six days and nights 


hour to half hour, particularly at the equinoxes and 
solstices. I was persuaded that continuous uninter- 
rupted observations during several days and nights 
were preferable to detached observations continued 
during an interval of many months.’ 

Political disturbances, always ruinous to the calm 
researches of the man of science, for many years pre- 
vented Humboldt carrying his wishes into effect; and 
it was not until 1828 that he was enabled to erect a 
small observatory at Berlin, whose more immediate ob- 
ject was to institute a series of simultaneous observa- 
tions at concerted hours at Berlin, Paris, and Freiburg. 
In 1829 magnetic stations were established throughout 
Northern Asia in connection with an expedition to that 
country which emanated from the Russian government ; 
and in 1832 M. Gauss, the illustrious founder of a gene- 
ral theory of terrestrial magnetism, established a mag- 
netic observatory at Géttingen, which was completed in 
1834, and furnished with his ingenious instruments. 

In 1836 Baron Humboldt addressed a long and highly- 
interesting letter to the Duke of Sussex, then president 
of the Royal Society, urging the establishment of regu- 
lar magnetical stations in the British possessions in 
North America, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
between the tropics, not only for the observation of 
the momentary perturbations of the needle, but also 
for that of its periodical and secular movements. This 
appeal was nobly responded to. 

The Royal Society, in conjunction with the British 
Association, called on government to advance the 
necessary funds to establish magnetical observatories at 
Greénwich, and in various parts of the British posses- 
sions; and in 1839-40 magnetical establishments were 
in activity at St Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Canada, and Van Diemen’s Land. ‘he munificence of 
the directors of the East India Company founded and 
furnished, at the request of the Royal Society, mag- 
netic observatories at Simla, Madras, Bombay, and 
Singapore, and the observations will be published in 
a similar form to those of the British observatories. 
We will now briefly describe the scheme of observa- 
tions, and the manner of making them in the different 
observatories. 

Each observatory is supplied with three magneto- 
meters, or bars of magnetised steel, delicately suspended 
by threads of raw silk, which measure the magnetical 
declination, horizontal intensity, and vertical foree— 
and such astronomical apparatus as is required for 
ascertaining the time and the true meridian. To these 
have also been added in each case a most complete and 
perfect set of meteorological instruments, carefully com- 
pared with the standards in possession of the Royal So- 
ciety, not only for the purpose of affording the necessar 
corrections of the magnetic observations, but also wi 
a view to obtaining at each station, at very little addi- 
tional cost and trouble, a complete series of meteoro- 
logical observations. In order that the observations 
may be made at the same periods of time, it was 
resolved that the mean time at Géttingen should be 
employed at all the stations, without any regard to the 
apparent times of day at the stations themselves. Each 
day is supposed to be divided into twelve equal portions 
of two hours each, commencing at all the stations at 
the same instants of absolute time, which are called the 
magnetic hours. At the commencement of each period 
of two hours throughout the day and night, with the 
exception of Sundays, the magnetometers are observed, 
and the meteorological instruments read off. Indepen- 
dently of these observations, others are made at stated 
periodical intervals every two minutes and a-half dur- 

ing twenty-four hours. These are known by the name 
of ‘ turn-day observations.’ Printed forms for register- 
ing the observations have been prepared with great 
care, in order that a complete form of registry may be 
preserved—a point of great importance, when it is 
remembered that all the observations made at the diffe- 
rent stations must eventually be reduced and analysed. 


consecutively, from hour to hour, and often from half 


A singularly felicitous adaptation of photography has 
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been carried into effect with the magnetometers. By 
means of mirrors attached to their arms, reflected light 


is cast on highly-sensitive phic paper wound 
round a cylinder moved by kwor! ork, and the slightest 
variation of the magnets is with the greatest 


accuracy. 

The period has not yet arrived for reaping the fruits 
of all the labour carried on in the magnetic observatories 
at home and abroad, but already certain results have 
been deduced from the observations which are highly 
interesting. It appears that if the globe be divided 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere by a plane 
coinciding with the meridians of 100° and 280°, the 
western hemisphere, or that comprising the Americas 
and the Pacific Ocean, has a much higher magnetic 
intensity distributed generally over its surface than the 
eastern hemisphere, containing Europe and Africa, and 
the adjacent part of the Atlantic Ocean. The distribu- 
tion of the magnetic intensity in. the intertropical 
regions of the globe affords evidence of two governing 
magnetic centres in each hemisphere. The highest 
magnetic intensity which has been observed is more than 
twice as great as the lowest. It had long been known 
that in Europe the north end of a magnet suspended 
horizontally (meaning by the north end that which is 
directed towards the north) moves to the east from the 
night antil between seven and eight o’clock in the 
morning, when an opposite movement commences, and 

north end of the magnet moves to the west. Recent 
observations have shown that a similar movement takes 
place at the same hours of local time in North America, 
and that it is general in the middle latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere ; but to show the capricious nature 
of magnetism, it may be mentioned, that although in 
the southern portion of the globe the movement of the 
magnet in the contrary direction is constant through- 
out the year, yet at St Helena the peculiar feature of 
the diurnal is, that during one half of the year the 
movement of the north end of the magnet corresponds 
in direction with the movement which is taking 
in the northern hemisphere, whilst in the other half of 
the year the direction corresponds with that which is 
taking place in the southern hemisphere. 

Another striking result of these investigations is the 
estimate of the total magnetic power of the earth as 
compared with a steel bar magnetised one pound in 
weight. This proportion is calculated as 8,464,000,000, 
000,000,000,000 to 1, which, supposing the magnetic 
force uniformly distributed, will be found to amount to 
a yard of the earth’s 
su 

Thus measured, it will be seen how tremendously 
mysterious is the power of magnetism, and how noren | 
an influence it must possess over animate and inanimate 
nature! And not one of its least wonderful mysteries 
is its singular exception to the character of stability 
and permanence. The configuration of our globe, the 
distribution of temperature in its interior, the tides 
and currents of the ye the general course of winds, 
and the affections of climate—all these are appreciably 
constant. But magnetism, that subtle, undefinable fluid, 
is perpetually undergoing a change, and of so rapid a 
nature, that it becomes necessary to assume epochs which 
ought not to be more than ten years apart to which 
every observation should be reduced. The extreme 
im of knowing the exact amount of magnetic 
poses; an ment of a com magnetical 
theory, based on an extensive series of observations, 
must be regarded as a desideratum by the first nautical 


magnetical survey 
on continen an 
y fn the Austrian dominions, give full promise 
of the speedy realisation of M. Humboldt’s wish so 
— ly expressed, that the materials of the first 


magnetic map of the globe should be assembled ; 


and even permit the anticipation, that the first normal 
epoch of such a map will be but little removed from the || 
present year. 


THE FORCE OF FEAR. 


o the close of the winter of 1825-26, about dusk in 

the afternoon, just as the wealthy dealers in the Palais- 
Royal at Paris were about lighting their lamps and 
putting up their shutters (the practice of the major part 
of them at nightfall), a well-known money-changer sat 
behind his counter alone, surrounded by massive heaps 
of silver and gold, the glittering and sterling currency 
of all the kingdoms of Europe. He had well-nigh closed 
his operations for the day, and was enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the prospect of a good dinner. ween the easy- 
chair upon which he reclined in perfect satisfaction, and 
the door which opened into the north side of the im- 
mense quadrangle of which the splendid edifice above- 
mentioned is composed, arose a stout wire partition, 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, and resting upon the 
counter, which traversed the whole length of the room. 
Thus he was effectually cut off from all possibility of 
unfriendly contact from any of his occasional visitors; 
while a small sliding-board that ran in and out under 
the wire partition served as the medium of his peculiar 
commerce. Upon this he received every coin, note, or 
draft presented for change; and having first carefully 
examined it, returned its value, by the same conveyance, 
in the coin of France, or indeed of any country required. 
Behind him was a door communicating with his domestic 
chambers, and in the middle of the counter was another, 
the upper part of which formed a portion of the wire 
partition above described. 

The denizen of this little chamber had already closed 
his outer shutters, and was just on the point of locking 
up his doors and retiring to his repast, when two young 
men entered. They were evidently Italians, from their 
costume and peculiar dialect. Had it been earlier in 


place | the day, when there would have been sufficient light to 


have discerned their features and expression, it is pro- 
bable that our merchant would have defeated their plans, 
for he was well skilled in detecting the tokens of fraud 
or design in the human countenance. But they had 
chosen their time too appropriately. One of them, ad- 
vancing towards the counter, demanded change in 
French coin for an English sovereign, which he laid 
upon the sliding board, and passed through the wire 
partition. The money-changer rose immediately, an 
having ascertained that the coin was genuine, returned 
its proper equivalent by the customary mode of transfer. 
The Italians turned as if to leave the apartment, when 
he who had received the money suddenly dropped the 
silver, as though accidentally, upon the floor. As it 
was now nearly dark, it was scarcely to be expected 
that they could find the whole of the pieces without the 
assistance of a light. This the unconscious merchant 
hastened to supply; and unlocking, without suspicion, 
the door of the partition between them, stooped with a 
candle over the floor in search of the lost coin. In this 
position the unfortunate man was immediately assailed 
with repeated stabs from a poniard, and he ut length 
fell, aes a few feeble and ineffectual struggles, sense- 
less, and apparently lifeless, at the feet of his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by the fortuitous 
entrance of a stranger, he was discovered in this dread- 
ful situation; when it was found that the assassins, 
having first helped themselves to an almost incredible 
amount of money, had fled, without anything being left 
by which a clue might have been obtained to their 
retreat. 

The unfortunate victim of their rapacity and cruelty 


‘was, however, not dead. Strange as it may appear, 


although he had received upwards of twenty wounds, 
several of which plainly showed that the dagger had 
been driven to the very hilt, he survived; and in a few 
months after the event, was again to be seen in his long- 
accustomed place at the changer’s board. In vain had 
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of the police, they dared not retain it at their lodgings. 
To trust a third party with their secret was not to be 
thought of. At length, after long and anxious delibera- 


| tion, they agreed to conceal the money outside the bar- 
| riers of Paris until they should have concocted some 


safe plan for transporting it to their own country. This 
they accordingly did, burying the treasure under a tree 
about a mile from the Barrigre d’Enfer. But they were 
still as far as ever from a mutual understanding. When 
they separated, on any pretence, each returned to the 
a which contained the stolen treasure, where of 
course he was sure to find the other. Suspicion thus 
formed and fed soon grew into dislike and hatred, until 
at length, each loathing the sight of the other, they 
agreed finally to divide the booty, and then eternally to 
separate, each to the pursuit of his own gratification. 
It then became necessary to carry the whole of the 
money home to their lodgings in Paris, in order that it 
might, according to their notions, be equitably divided. 

The reader must here be reminded that there exists 
in Paris a law relative to wines and spirituous liquors 
which allows them to be retailed at a much lower price 
without the barriers than that at which they are sold 
within the walls of the city. This law has given rise, 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent attempts 
at smuggling liquors in bladders concealed about their 
persons, often in their hats. The penalty for the offence 
was so high, that it was very rarely enforced, and prac- 
tically it was very seldom, indeed, that the actual loss 
incurred by the offending party was anything more 
than the paltry venture, which he was generally per- 
mitted to abandon, making the best use of his heels to 
escape any further punishment. The gensdarmes 
planted at the different barriers generally made a prey 
of the potables which they captured, and were conse- 
quently interested in keeping a good look-out for of- 
fenders. It was this vigilance that led to the discovery 
of the robbers; for, not being able to devise any better 
plan for the removal of the money than that of secret- 
ing it about their persons, they attempted thus to carry 
out their object. But as one of them, heavily encum- 
bered with the golden spoils, was passing through the 
Barriére d’Enfer, one of the soldier-police who was on 


|| duty as sentinel, suspecting, from his appearance and 
|| hesitating gait, that he carried smuggled liquors in his 


hat, suddenly stepped behind him and struck it from 
his head with his halberd. What was his astonish- 
ment to behold, instead of the expected bladder of wine 
or spirits, several small bags of gold and rolls of Eng- 
lish bank-notes! The confusion and prevarication of 
the wretch, who made vain and frantic attempts to 
recover the property, betrayed his guilt, and he was 
immediately taken into custody, together with his com- 
panion, who, following at a very short distance, was 
unhesitatingly pointed out by his cowardly and be- 
wildered confederate as the owner of the money. No 
time was lost in conveying intelligence of their capture 
to their unfortunate victim, who immediately identified 
the notes as his own property, and at the first view of 
the assassins swore distinctly to the persons of both—to 
the elder, as having repeatedly stabbed him ; and to the 
younger, as his companion and coadjutor. . 

The criminals were in due course of time tried, fully 
convicted, and, as was to be expected, sentenced to 
death by the guillotine; but, owing to some technical 
informality in the proceedings, the doom of the law 
could not be carried into execution until the sentence 
of the court had been confirmed u appeal. This 
delay afforded time and opportunity for some meddling 


or interested individual—either moved by 


making a cruel experiment, or else by the 
a reversal of the capital sentence 


setting forth, in expressions th 
fully prophetic, that the thread of his own destiny was 
indissolubly united with that of his condemned assassins. 


mination of their lives, would inevitably be the last of 
his own. To fortify his arguments, the letter-writer 
referred to certain mystic symbols in the heavens. 
Now though the poor man could understand nothing of 
the trumpery di which were set forth as illus- 
trating the truth of the fatal warning thus conveyed to 
him, and though his friends universally laughed at the 
trick as a barefaced attempt of some anonymous im- 
postor to rob justice of her due, it nevertheless made 
a deep impression upon his mind. Ignorant of every- 
thing but what related immediately to his own money- 

getting profession, he had a blind and undefined awe 
of what he termed the supernatural sciences, and he 
inwardly thanked the kind monitor who had given him 
at least a chance of redeeming his days. 

He immediately set about making a tion to the 
judges, in order to get the decree of death changed into 
a sentence to the galleys for life. He was Re sur- 
prised and distressed to find that they treated his peti- 
tion with contempt, and ridiculed his fears. So far from 
granting his request, after repeated solicitations, they 

commanded him in a peremptory manner to appear 
no more before them. Driven almost to despair, he 
resolved upon petitioning the king; and after much 
expense and toil, he at length succeeded in obtaining an 
audience of Charles X. All was in vain. A crime so 
enormous, committed with such cool deliberation, left 
no opening for the plea of mercy: every effort he made 
only served to strengthen the resolution of the autho- 
rities to execute judgment. Finding all his efforts in 
vain, he appeared to resign himself Donehinely to his 
fate. Deprived of all relish even for gain, he took to 
his bed, and languished in hopeless misery, and as the 
time for the execution of the criminals approached, 
lapsed more and more into terror and dismay. 

It was on a sultry afternoon in the beginning of June 
1826 that the writer of this brief narrative—then a not 
too thoughtful lad, in search of employment in Paris— 
hurried, together with a party of sight-seeing English 
workmen, to the Place de Gréve to witness the execu- 
tion of the two assassins of the money-changer. Under 
the rays of an almost insupportable sun, an immense 
crowd had congregated around the guillotine; and it 
was not without considerable exertion, and a bribe of 
some small amount, that standing-places were at length 
obtained within a few paces of the deathful instrument, 
upon the flat top of the low wall which divides the 
ample area of the Place de Gréve from the river Seine. 

Precisely at four o’clock the sombre cavalcade ap- 
proached. Seated upon a bench in a long cart, between 
two priests, sat the wretched victims of retributive jus- 
tice. The crucifix was incessantly exhibited to 
view, and presented to their lips to be kissed, by their 
ghostly attendants. After a few minutes of silent and 
horrible preparation, the elder advanced upon the plat- 
form of the guillotine. With livid aspect and quiver- 
sea of human faces; then lifting his haggard eyes to 
heaven, he demanded pardon of God and the people for 
the latter, and besought most 
earnestly mercy of the Judge into whose presence 
he was about to enter. In less than two minutes both 
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he and his companion were headless corpses, and in a 
quarter of an hour no vestige, save a few remains of 
sawdust, was left of the terrible drama that had been 
enacted. Soon, however, a confused murmur pervaded 
the crowd—a report that the victim of cruelty and 
avarice had realised the dread presentiment of his own 
mind, and justified the prediction contained in the 
anonymous letter he had received. On inquiry, this 
was found to be true. As the signal rung out for exe- 
cution, the unhappy man, whom twenty-two stabs of 
the dagger had failed to kill, expired in a paroxysm of 
terror—adding one more to the many examples already 
upon record of the fatal force of fear upon an excited 
imagination. 


A HINDOO BLACKSMITH. 


It is frequently asserted by those who have observed 
only the surface of the native character, that the inhabi- 
tants of India, and particularly those of Bengal, are defi- 
cient in that hard-working, iow which distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon, and that they never raise them- 
selves to eminence except by money transactions. We 
have ncw, however, to record the death of one who exhi- 
bited in his own labours a complete refutation of all these 
assertions, and who, though moving in the humble sphere 
of a blacksmith, was as worthy of admiration as any of the 
men who have in England raised themselves to indepen- 
dence solely by their own exertions. The father of Crishna 
Chundra, } hur Kama, entered the service of the Seram- 
pore missionaries shortly after their arrival in this country, 
as a manufacturer of the steel dies from which the matrix 
is formed for casting types, or, in the parlance of the trade, 
as a punch-cutter. In this capacity he worked on the 

pore establishment for more than thirty years, and 
ent the punches in more than fifteen Oriental Gove> 
The son continued at his father’s employment, and cut, 
among other difficult type, the intricate Chinese characters 
required by Dr Marshman for his Chinese works, and which 
have puzzled some of the best typefounders in England. 
Crishna Chundra subsequently determined to set up for 
himself as a printer; but he was aware of the inefficiency 
of the old wooden presses, and was without sufficient capi- 
tal to hase an iron one. With an any Ag patience 
deserving of the highest commendation, constructed 
with his own hands an iron press, on the model of one then 
employed in the Serampore printing-office. With this 
single press he commenced ; and his low rate of 
charges, and singular skill in his trade, speedily procured 
him as much business as he could conveniently manage. 
He gradually purchased or constructed another or 
and the publication of a ika,’ or 

alee Almanac, by far the most popular the man 

editions current in Bengal, and the annual dreulation of 
which rose shortly to four or five thousand, Although this 


ave him a command of money, he still continued 
is trade o h-cutting; and the great improvements 
which have made in the appearance of the Bengal 


types, now used in twenty presses in Calcutta, is almost 
entirely to be ascribed to his exertions. His labours, 
though they never afforded him wealth, gave him an in- 
come much superior to that enjoyed by the generality of 
his countrymen in his own rank, and, we believe, his sud- 
den death has not left his family unprovided for. An 
attack of cholera, which seized him on the morning of the 
18th, carried him off in a few hours; and we have rarely 
witnessed more regret for the death of an individual, than 
that displayed by the native community of Serampore, by 
whom he was universally respected. His life and success 
should be a stimulus to his countrymen in the path of 
active, patient exertion, and his history, if me | narrated, 
would go far to redeem them from the c' being de- 
ficient either in energy or perseverance.—Friend of India. 


BANKRUPTCY IN BATAVIA. 


The laws of tonater in Batavia are somewhat strin- 
gent. A letter from Java, to a merchant in Boston, gives 
this outline :—‘ To be bankrupt here is a somewhat differ- 
ent affair from what it is in the United States. Imme- 
diately on becoming bankrupt, the names of the parties are 
placarded about town, and in the Exchange, as if prima 

ie infamous. The books are then examined by the pub- 


cent., and the bankrupt can be proved to have done 
ie after he knew the fact, he is 
criminal for a number of years, and dec “aloost,” which 
signifies infamous, or without character. After this the 
“ aloost” is indeed excommunicated. His word is 


risk—he has no legal remedy st him. On the other 
declares that he has given up all he has, and it does not 
appear that he has been doing business, knowing he was a 
bankrupt, and after a strict investigation, there are no sus- 
icious circumstances, his 
Thus the dit protected without oppressing the 
debtor, the rogue is distinguished from the honest ; and a 
person is obliged, by a terrible penalty, to know the state 
of his affairs, and when once em to 
ulating to retrieve himself. This law came into opera- 


something in the 
about one-quarter of | per cent., and whose 
now expiating their offence in prison.’ 


THE BLOOMING OF VIOLETS. 
BY THE REV, JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. LL.D. 


Av! cast those gloomy thoughts aside, 
The genial spring is here : 
She comes with all her violets 
To bless another year. 
Lo, rising at her welcome voice, 
They steal in gladness out, 
And, wished for long, the light warm south 
Is harping all about. 


By garden walk and rustic fence, 
Fair bush and rude gray stone, 

They laugh among the leaves and grass, 
In starry clusters strewn. 

Retiring from the gaze of men, 
They lurk, a bashful race, 

But every breeze that wanders by, 
Reveals their hidingplace. 


While, heedless of their own sweet worth, 
They quaff the shining dew, 

Or catch, from God’s eternal arch, 
Its deep and stainless blue. 

Go, mark thou well the scents and dyes, 
To them so freely given, 

And own that weak and lowly things 
Are yet most loved of Heaven. 


Then drop this weary load of care, 
Be meekly glad as they, 

Nor fear to live on Earth unseen, 
To pass unseen away. 

Learn thou with joy to stand or fall, 
Where sacred duty leads, 

And prize, above renown or gold, 
Pure faith and holy deeds. 
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